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PEERS v. PEOPLE. 


‘TecHNICALLY the English sovereign power 
consists of three co-ordinate constituents, the 
Crown and the two estates of the realm 
in Parliament assembled. The history of 
England in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries is the history of the adjustment of 
the functions of the Crown. It is the history 
of a struggle in which one king lost his life 
and another his throne, with the result that 
since the days of William III. the Crown 
has, with one shocking exception, given up 


any claim to influence legislation, and a 
quarrel with the Commons has passed out of 
the range of practical politics. The Crown, 
therefore, has keptitsplace in the Constitution 
by letting the exercise of its nominal rights 
fall into the hands of those more likely to use 
them in harmony with popular sentiment. 
Though legally entitled to a very stringent 
control over Government, an unwritten con- 
vention prevents the crowned head from 
coming into collision with the peop'e—a con- 
tast so foreign to existing circumstances that 
we are tempted to forget how recently the 
likelihood died away, and how grateful we 
should be to the happy accident that brought 
a tactful woman to the highest pinnacle of 
human power. 

With the Lords the battle of the Con- 
s:itution has not been finally fought; we in 
our day may have to teach the Peers what 
our ancestors taught King James. ‘To be 
sure, the books, going on the surrenders of 
1829 and 1832, speak of the virtual supremacy 
of the Commons. And supreme the Commons 
have been, and are, and certainly will be. But 
it is generally a supremacy in suspense, and 
it is becoming an acute question whether it 
should be fought for with all the parapher- 
nalia of agitation and threats whenever the 
Houses differ—in other words, when a Liberal 
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Government sends up a Bill from the Com- 


mons, For, to begia with, is there not some- 
thing indescribably humiliating in the regular 
succession of bluster, bullying, and scuttle ? 
When all is said, existence on the terms of 
‘‘ all saved but honour” is not glorious. And, 
further, there is a power for real harm in 
Legis- 
lation is admittedly in arrear; the country 


this privilege for unlimited delay. 


asks reforms for which it is ripe. The con- 
gested state of Parliament is a commonplace 
of the complainers, and if in all conscience 
the Commons are slow enough in their 
methods is it not monstrous to have the 
Lords as allies in a conspiracy of procrasti- 
nation? Hitherto the blessed word “ com- 
promise ” has saved the preserve of privilege, 
but we have seen too many reforms robbed 
of their benefit to submit the cherished 
charter of the Democracy to the crippling 
ordeal of the “ give and take.” 

It is with the greatest reluctance that we 
enter the field of party warfare. We are 
no advocates of change for change’s sake. 
We find food for nothing but regret in seeing 
any part of the Constitution made the shuttle- 
cock of strife; but the responsibility rests 
on those who have degraded it to party ends. 
We are confronted by a choice of evils. We 
have matters in hand that will not brook 
delay, and the reform of the liquor trade is 
but one of them. Tosubmit these measures, 
the fruit of anxious patience, thought, and 
sympathy, to the truculent treatment of their 
lordships spiritual and temporal would be to 
trifle with a trust. 

And so, because we remember how the 
Peers have fought for the privilege of the 
few; how they have delayed and damaged 
where they could not defeat the demands of 
the many ; because their words of scorn are 
fresh in our ears and their indifference is 
recent in our sight; we join with a will in 
their condemnation, and urge whosoever 
can to devise the manner of our deliverance. 


MARY WILKINS AT HOME. 


WITH SUPPLEMENT. 
om PENNY. 


(Sfewepaper.) 


-_—¢ 


Who is she? Where does she live? 1s she a 
young woman? These are the questions asked 
of one who knows the author of ‘‘A Humble 
Romance ” and the two dozen and three other 
short stories bound in the cloth volume now 
found on many tables, or starting on journesy 
with many summer travellers. 

Miss Wilkins is first and chiefly the author of 
her stories, the artist who has given us: pictures 
of New England village life, each clear and true, 
and full of absorbing interest. Her home is out 
on the old Colony road, rather more than a half 
hour from Boston. Randolph is in many of her 
stories. You see in them the long village street, 
staid and elm-shaded, the white houses, with 
their green blinds and front yards full of flowers, 


and straight walks from their gates up to the 
doors. All about are many roads, where sketches 
might be taken on a hot, dusty day, like those 
on her Walpole road. 

“This road was not much travelled, and grass 
was growing between the wheel-ruts, but the 
soil flew up like smoke from the horse’s hoofs 
and the wheels. The blackberry vines climbing 
over the stone walls on cither side, and the 
meadow-sweet and handhack bushes were 
powdered thickly with the dust and had grey 
leaves instead of green. The big-leaved things, 
such as burdock, growing close to the ground, 
had all their veins outlined in dust.” 

One dovr-yard of which Miss Wilkins tells 
holds the fragrance of her stories— 
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‘*Cinnamon-rose bushes grew in the square 
front yard. They were full of their little, sweet, 
ragged roses now. With their silent, lowly per- 
sistency they had overrun the whole yard ; there 
was no stepping room between: them. They 
formed a green bank against the house walls; 
their branches reached’ droopingly across the 
front walk, and pushed through the fence. 
Children on the side—walk could pick the roses.” 

HER HOME. 

Miss Wilkins’ own home is one of the simple 
white village houses, where she lives with a family 
of her friends. Miss Wales, her special school 
friend, is the companion of her successes now, 
and it is under the roof of this friend’s parents 
that her own rooms make her own home. She 
is quite alone in -the world ; no one of her im- 
mediate family is living. She is a young woman, 
possibly still in her twenties, a little, frail-look- 
the creature, with a splendid quantity of pale 

brown hair and dark blue eyes, with a direct 
‘took, a clear, frank expression, eyes that readily 
grow bright with fun. 

‘Miss Wilkins’ sense of humour is refined and 
restrained, but it is quick and responsive to small 
incidents and accidents and grotesqueness of all 
sorts, | 
. There was a sunshiny June walk enjoyed the 
other day by Miss Wilkins and three of her 
friends—the one who is her most constant com- 
panion and two other women. Miss Wilkins met 
her friends at the station, and during the walk 
of half a mile she had said, without seeming to 
talk much either, a number of quiet and quaint 
things, showing her fund of fun and illustration, 
and her appreciation of all the little things one 
sees walking. “Did you ever drink daisy wine?” 
she asked, apropos of the blooming fields. ‘‘ It 
is bitter, rather bitter.” Of caterpillars—and 
there are many in Randolph—she expressed a 
particular horror, as she went along beneath her 
sunshade. The theory of loving all living 
creatures is not one of the theories or practices 
of the author of the “ Humble Romance.” Fond 
as she is of country life and country ways, she 
confesses fears of cows, and caterpillars and other 
creeping things. In the pleasant white house, 
after coming up the narrow walk, with a flaming 
bush of honeysuckle outshining all the other 
flowers crowding on either side of the walk, Miss 
Wilkins and her friends rested in her sitting- 
room for a little time before going out for the 
walk of which the half mile from the station was 
the preface. Hers is the sitting-room on the 
right of the hall—a cool, pleasant room, with 
matting on the floor, a piano, a big white painted 
rocking-chair, an alcove, with shelves for books, 
with a bamboo curtain swaying before it. 

HER BOOKS. 

Between the two front windows, on a little table, 
were a few books, Mrs. Hemans’s poems may 
have been there, as on the parlour tables in some 
of her stories, but it was not in sight. There 
was a note from Miss Sarah Jewett, whom Miss 
Wilkins counts among her friends; their work 
is often spoken of in the same sentence by 
the writers about new books. The note had 
only the words, ‘‘ You may have it,” and Miss 
Jewett’s initials below a little newspaper cutting, 
pasted on a scrap of paper, saying that in a 
little incident given there wast “ material for 
a Sarah Jewett or Mary Wilkins story.” 

The poems of Dr. Furness, of Philadelphia, 
were there, and Miss Wilkins told how the kind 
old gentleman had written, asking her to come 
and see him. He “‘ wanted to see the author of 
those short stories before he died.” At the 
time of her recent visit to Washington she went 
to Philadelphia to pay her respects to her 
aged friend. He was at his country place. She 
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went there, and he had gone into the town to 
see her. She went back to town ; he had heard 
of her going out to Wallingford, and again they 
missed meeting. She was on her way home, 
and even this chapter of accidents could not 
make it possible for her to detain others to stay 
longer to see him. Miss Wilkins spoke with much 
interest of this first visit to Washington. Half 
of the things seen or said on the walk to a 
deep, delightful pine grove reminded her of 
experiences of this visit. A picnic out from 
Washington; her ‘‘two springs, this year, 
apple-blossoms twice ;’’ even the Randolph 
mosquitoes eehoed the delights of the visit to 
the Capitol. She was in the House to hear the 
debates on the copyright bill. ‘I wanted to 
get right up and talk in Congress,” she ex- 
claimed. The Edinburgh edition of her stories 
had come to her with a melancholy Scotch tin 
cart for an illustration on the cover instead of 
the smart vehicle of Jake and Sally. The 
Edinburgh publisher sent her a courtesy cheque 
for his republication—not a large one. 
HEB CRITICS. 

Miss Wilkins talked a little bit of critics and 
criticism, and of the atmosphere necessary for 
working. ‘‘ Adverse criticism doesn’t help me 
very much, I think,” she said. ‘I don’t 
always know what people mean; but then I 
don’t seem to know very much any way. I 
didn’t even know that I’m a realist until they 
wrote and told me.” Her “first grown-up 
story” was written for a prize offered by the 
Sunday Budget a number of years ago. It is 
not included in her volume of stories now. She 
had written poems chiefly for children and 
young people, and a few stories also, when 
she first offered the stories in the volume to 
Miss Mary Booth, editor of Harper's Bazaar. 
That was, ‘Two Old Lovers,” one of the most 
touching of all, both in its humour and its 
pathos. Miss Wilkins’ handwriting is not un- 
like that of a child : Miss Booth really thought 
a child had sent a story to the Bazaar, and 
thought at first she would not read it. But 
she did, fortunately, and since that time Miss 
Wilkins has written many stories for Harper’s 
Magazine and the Weekly also. Harper's 
Young People has had many of her juvenile 
stories. A French woman wrote from Paris 
for permission to translate the stories, praising 
particularly ‘‘ A Symphony in Lavender.” 

In her little snuggery, behind her sitting- 
room, Miss Wilkins gave her friends some straw- 
berries and cake after the walk back from the 
pine grove. Her rooms are in the old patt of 
the house, and the old tire-place and oven and 
all are here, and opposite is her modern oak 
desk, but it is too high for the little woman, who 
writes at a small table instead. Here has been 
her home for nine years, and down the village 
street is the house where she was born, and 
where she Jived in childhood. For a number of 
years between her Randolph residence she 
lived in Brattleboro with her family. Now from 
her Randolph home she goes to make short 
visits to many friends whom her talents and 
personal charm have won for her. She used to 
go to stay with Miss Booth and Mrs. Wright in 
New York before they died; she has stayed 
with Kate Upson Clarke. She is as unaffected 
and frank and winning as her stories show 
her to be; she does not know French; her 
finished art is studied from no public models of 
precision and grace. It is quite her own, and is 
enjoyed by the uncultivated, as well as by those 
who appreciate the difficulty of making into 
literature the simple comedies and tragedies of 
lives commonly considered dull and common- 
place. 
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‘*ALL SORTS AND CONDI- 


TIONS OF ’’—WOMEN. 
FURTHER REPLIES TO MR. WALTER 
BESANT. 


I.—By Mrs. Fenwick MILLER. 
WHEN Mr. Besant tells us that “George Eliot 
cannot compare with Fielding and Thackeray ” 
there is no answer possible but “Who made 
thee a judge and a ruler over us?” Not 
because she is a woman, but on an aartistic 
basis, I utterly reject this assertion as fact. 
George Eliot, for insight, for feeling, for natur- 
alism of character-drawing and incident, for 
the human interest of the story, and even for 
literary style, is far beyond any male novelist. 
So is Jane Austen. Charlotte Bronté and a full 
dozen living women novelists are first-rate in 
the second rank, and there are hardly any men 
able to stand beside them in power and distinc- 
tion, to the sincere critic's eye, or in popular 
repute and pecuniary tribute. Mr. Besant 
obligingly “does not say it is impossible for 
women to equal or surpass men in this field, he 
only says they have not done so.” But I, and 
the world generally with me, say that they 
have done so already. It is a matter of taste, 
certainly. If Mr. Besant should say that the 
potato was a more delicate vegetable than 
asparagus, it might be impossible to convince 
him to the contrary. But the facts would remain 
unaffected—the popular verdict and the market 
price would contradict him, and so it is with 
women novelists, 

ART AND FICTION. 

There are only two fields of artistic achieve- 
ment that women have yet occupied in any 
considerable degree, or for any sufficient length 
of time for the average level of their powers 
therein to be computed, viz., the stage and 


novel-writing. In those two they have already 
made their way to a premier position. But 
till this century was well on its way, 


girls were not allowed by public opinion to 
do anything outside the home; just as, if Mr. 
Besant could have his way, as he plainly states, 
they would not be allowed to do anything e'se 
but household duties now and for ever. Ho is 
now left behind by the changes in public views 
that circumstances compel—for the modern 
woman’s movement is not the expression of 
alterations in the minds of men so much as tho 
necessary result of the alterations in social life 
conditions brought about by the invention of 
machinery and the introduction of steam power, 
which have taken from women’s hands the 
manufacturing processes by which in past times 
they maintained themselves by labouring in the 
privacy of the home. 
NO PAST ACHIEVEMENT, 


In past times, before those changes com- 
pelled women to go forth to work, the 
labour of the sex as a whole was required in the 
home; and in order to keep all women to that 
state of life, as was then needful, men generally 
felt and expressed exactly the same dislike for 
women doing anything but secret home duties, 
and the same contempt for women’s possible 
achievements, that Mr. Besant, as a survival, is 
still heard to utter to-day; he serving just to 
remind us of what pressure was put on women 
in the past not to do any sort of thing that 
competed with man. Yet we see Mr. Besant, 
in the same breath that he urges that wemen 
should not do any wage-earning or public work, 
belittle them and scorn their powers because 
they have not done any such in the past! He 
may be assured that women might have done 
other things as supremely well as they have 
already done novel-writing and dramatic repre- 
sentation, if they had not been ordered, per- 
suaded, and jeered into not trying to do it in 
the past, as Mr. Besant would fain persuade, 
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ify, and ridicule them into inaction in all 
er erste and honourable fields of effort 
to-day. He will not succeed, because “the 
stars in their courses” require women now to 
develop their wider and stronger powers, But 
the men of yesterday had reason, and therefore 
they succeeded ; and it is perfectly absurd to 
ground such scorn as Mr. Besant expresses of 
women’s abilities on the fact that the good and 
great women of the past spent themselves as he 
would have those of to-day do also—in the 
house and as satellites of men—instead of in 
writing books, painting pictures, studying 
mechanics and science, and helping to govern 
the world on their own accounts. 

THE DOCTRINE OF AVERAGES. 

I am at issue with Mr. Besant, too, about the 
question of the present experience that the 
world has had of woman in government. Women 
have not been governing queens “in great 
numbers.” On the contrary, opportunities evade 
even a royal woman’s hand because she is a 
woman, over and over again, and the doctrine 
of averages shows with precision that in the 
number of women who have been thus denied 
opportunity to display their ruling capacity 
there must have been a number who would 
have been great. One of the most singular 
testimonies that I know, indeed, to the fact 
that the women of to-day are not really better 
than the generations of the past who had fewer 
opportunities of showing their great powers is 
that the proportion of ruling queens to kings 
in history has been so small, and yet so con- 
siderable a proportion of that small body have 
been specially distinguished as stateswomen 
and capable rulers. How the record of our 
sex is dragged down and their possibilities 
refused fruition because of their sex, is, alas! 
shown by a notable instance at this moment— 
the Empress Frederick, Princess Royal of England. 

A ROYAL WOMAN. 

That illustrious lady is at once one of 
the wisest, largest, best-trained brains and one 
of the greatest hearts of our time. In political 
knowledge and judgment and in wise and loving 
philanthropy, she has few equals, She is so fit 
to govern! Yet because she was a girl, though 
the eldest child of our sovereign, she is shunted 
from the throne of Great Britain, and because 
she was a woman her husband’s death reduced 
her to impotence in the State of her adoption. 
So are women’s capacities wasted! It is only 
by the rarest chance that a woman has sat on 
a throne, and yet the great queens are undeni- 
able facts. The shallow and ludicrously untrue 
explanation that queens like Elizabeth of Eng- 
land, Catherine of Russia, or the present 
Empress Dowager of China have been distin- 
guished rulers because they were mere puppets, 
just sensible enough to allow themselves to be 
guided by males, is too absurdly opposed to the 
reality of their characters and circumstances to 
need notice. 


By Mrs. Ormiston Cant. 

“ Why are you opposed to the suffrage for 
women?” © 

“ Because men are the governing body. And 
I think this a very strong argument.” Thus 
spake the author of “ The Children of Gibeon.” 

‘‘Why are you opposed to the emancipation 
of slaves?” (¢.¢., the slave's right to own him- 
self). 

‘Because free white men are their owners. 
And I think this a very strong argument.” 
Thus spake the whole body of anti-abolitionists. 

“T suppose, Mr. Besant, you admit that there 
are at least some women capable of governing ? ” 

“Certainly, but they are the few; and we 
ought not to give. the suffrage because of these 
exceptions.” 

“T suppose, Mr. Anti-Abolitionist, you admit 
that some freed slaves have shown themselves 
capable of owning themselves ? ” 

“Oertainly, but they are the few; and we 
ought not to restore the freedom we have stolen 
because of these exceptions.” 

And so on, through the whole tedious chapter 
of the illogical dogmatism that passes for literary 
criticism, and goes so easily into simple arro- 
gance of assertion. 

‘ Probably George Eliot, George Sand, Marie 
Corelli, Mrs. Humphry Ward, Mrs. Henry 
Wood, Ouida, Mrs. Gaskell, the author of 
“ John Halifax, Gentleman,” and other notable 
writers, who have at least, to put it modestly, 
amused, uplifted, and helped as great a portion 
of the reading world as even the author of the 
“ Golden Butterfly ” himself, will iu future days 
receive from the coming literary man a much 
fairer judgment of their creative power than 
Mr. Besant seems able to give them. 

But when Mr. Besant says: ‘‘ Women are 
not creative. They do not bring ideas into the 
world . . . they take ideas from men and 
develop them,” he is very nearly funny ; for of 
all the accusations of plagiarism in the literary 
world, none are made against women, but all 
are made by men against men, Has he never 
heard of men taking ideas from women and 
developing them ? 

Did not Lord Shaftesbury receive the grand 
idea wrought into “The Cry of the Children” 
from Eliz. Barrett Browning, and develop it 
into work for factory children ? 

Has any poet since the time of Spenser con- 
ceived a higher, nobler idea than that of 
“ Aurora Leigh,” or surpassed Mrs, Browning 
in the quality that marks her “Sonnets from 
the Portuguese”? How dare Mr. Besant, or 
anyone, assert that what makes the writer of 
“Aurora Leigh,” according to Mrs. Fawcett, 
“one of the epoch-making poets of the present 
century,” is a non-creative faculty — ‘ ideas 
taken from men.” 

Surely Wordsworth was more generous when 
he wrote of his sister Dorothy and his brother- 
poet Coleridge, that they were the two beings 
to whom his intellect was most indebted. 

The limits of such an article as this prevent 
anything like an adequate dealing with the 
literary work of women, but like some other 
things, “the more you know of it the better 
you like it” ; and Christina Rossetti, Amelia B. 
Edwards, Jean Ingelow, Miss Dickinson, 
Margaret Deland, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. 
J. H. Ewing, Mrs. Alfred Scott Gatty, and 
hosts of others belong to the noble company in 
which Charlotte Bronté stands one of its most 
distinguished members. 

“ Again, there is no great woman scientist,” 
says Mr. Besant. That may be because he does 
not know of one; but surely Mary Somerville, 
Caroline Herschell, and Miss Ormerodi are of 
world-wide fame, not to mention many other 
women whose scientific researches and know- 
ledge have been and are being given to the 
world under the names of the men with whom 


they are working. Those who have learnt from 
Marian North’s collection at Kew what a mar- 
vellous world of plants and birds, trees and 
flowers we live in, and that she brought within 
our reach, may well ask, what man has done 
her work? Was she not a great scientist in 
her own original fashion ? 

Turning once more to the assertion that 
“women take ideas from men,” it would be in- 
teresting to know how many Harriet Martineau 
—of whom W. E. Forster said it seemed to him 
as if she alone were keeping England straight 
with America during the great Federal struggle 
—received from men, in comparison with those 
she gave P : 

How many ideas did Elizabeth Fry take from 
men for those she gave? Even Thomas Hood 
the poet was not able to grasp her idea when 
she gave it in the form of opening a school in 
Newgate Prison, so that the children of the 
prisoners might have a chance of receiving ideus 
that would make decent citizens of them. Nor 
was the “vastly annoyed” Archbishop of Paris 
able to take in her idea that babies “ ought not 
to die like flies,” even in a Foundling Hospital, 
and that they did so was in great part because 
they were so tightly swathed that they could 
not cry aloud! And, as for Mary Carpenter, 
and her great idea that to prevent the com- 
mission of crime you must prevent the manu- 
facture of criminals, and her establishment of 
reformatory and industrial schools P— Why, one 
can hardly dare make a comparison between 
what has been wrought for the good govern- 
ment of the world by her, and by Fielding and 
Thackeray, who Mr. Besant places so immeasur- 
ably above her in intellectual work, while his 
standard of adjustment between men and 
women is that ‘men are the governing body,” 
and so women mustn't have the Parliamentary 
franchise ! 

Mr. Besant is a famous writer, and one for 
whom one has a most genuine admiration, not 
only because of the charm and excellence of his 
style, and the purity and kindliness of his stories, 
but also for his aims as a friend and champion 
of the poor. But he owes what he is to the 
woman from whose brain his own was produced, 
and from whose spiritual pulses his own sprang 
into being. It is a pity to see him, and others 
like him, in the ranks of those who fear lest 
the “few ” women who are fit to govern should 
rule over the many men and women who are 
not; and to hear him disparaging the glorious 
work of women done under difficulties which 
only belong to the slave, and which free men 
have not had to overcome—the initial difficulty 
of their right to work at what they choose. 
But, all the same, want of logic, want of know- 
ledge, and lack of humour seem to be the chief 
characteristics of those who see, as Mr. Besant 
says he does, “ in every place taken by a woman 
a man displaced!” Credut Judaeus ! 


A CHALLENGE. 
Mr. Besant’s statement that “in journalism, 
the entry of women is proving most disastrous, 
because they take half the pay of men,” is one 
that he should be challenged to prove. As far 
as my information goes, it is absolutely 
untrue. In literature, the work of first-class 
women commands as high a price as that of the 
males whom they equal; and I have never met 
with or heard of a single instance in which a 
woman had been employed on a paper in prefer- 
ence to a man because, while she cowld work as 
well as he, she would work cheaper. It is cer- 
tainly so in many occupations, largely because 
of the tradition of the necessary comparative 
inferiority of women that Mr. Besant tries so 
hard to foster. But in literature, as in most of 
the new occupations opened by women;to their 
sex, that evil custom is not established. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITION. 


WE offer a prize of a guinea’s worth of books 
(to be chosen by the winner) for the best post- 
card paragraph on 

‘SWHY WOMEN SHOULD HAVE THE VOTE.” 


I. The competition is open to all our readers. 

II. All paragraphs must be written on post- 
cards, and sent on or before March 15th to the 
Editor of Tue Woman’s Sianat, Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 

III. We reserve the right to print any of the 
paragraphs sent in, whether they win a prize or 
not. 


It is proposed to acknowledge Councillor 
Malins’ service to the temperance cause by 
presenting him with atestimonial. Contributions 
may be sent to the secretaries, 45, Wordsworth 
Road, Small Heath, Birmingham. 


A CLOISTERED BOHEMIA. 


BY ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH. 

VIII.—In Piccapituy. 

Pat did not know how greatly her own 
experience coloured the plot she had given 
to Allison. But it is doubtful if she would 
have suppressed it if she had been conscious 
that she was relating her own story. She 
was daring enough to have been frank on a 
theme even as intimate as that. She was in 
revolt against social laws and the limitation 
of woman; and her revolt touched every 
part of her nature until the whole woman 
rebelled against things general and things 
personal. Of these last her engagement was 
the most irksome. : 

Harry Lloyd had never attempted to look 
below the surface of his relationship with 
her. He thought the marriage question had 
long ago been settled. A man was a man, 
aid @ woman a woman ; the one master, the 
other minister. There you had the situation 
in a nutshell, and what good end did its 
discussion serve ? 

He was a well-meaning, amiable boy; but 
he was only a boy. Pat was older than he, 
in spite of the six years by which he was 
her senior. But her maturity only dated 
from her engagement. In claiming her for 
his property—a creature set apart for his 
amusement—Harry had opened her eyes to 
the thing to which she had committed herself. 
Pat was reconciled to losing her name; but 
she had no intention of . yielding up her 
individuality at any man’s ner 

It was pleasant enough to find herself the 
one thing necessary to Harry’s happiness ; 
but then he was not necessary to hers in the 
same degree. 

He cared for little beside his own well- 
being and comfort ; her life was crowded with 
interests—public questions, work in all its 
phases, education. Her love for Harry was 
merely an annex to all these, by no means the 
structure itself. She had thought her 
engagement would have satisfied her yearning 
for something beyond the narrowness o 
village life. But the sense of social impor- 
tance, the congratulations and the diamond 
hoop soon lost their interest. In a fortnight 
she had exhausted its possibilities. 

It was then she had gone in search of new 

‘ influences by which she could read a meaning 
in life. The idea of a profession took hold 
of her. She was familiar with her brother's 
books, and had listened to much medical talk. 
The using of the stethoscope was more enter- 
taining than Mr. Lloyd’s attachment, and to 
Pat entertainment was the spice of life. 
She set out to discover herself. And here 
she was in Keppel Street Chambers working 
enthusiastically, tasting liberty for the first 
time, and laying the foundation of a colossal 
faith in woman. 

As far as Mr. Lloyd was concerned, Pat’s 
residence in town was an _ unfortunate 
arrangement. She saw more of him. He 
left no corners of character for her to explore. 
He demanded a good deal of her time, and 
he made no concessions to her profession. 
He was not in sympathy with her work or 
her friends, and when they went out together 
Pat was obliged to go with him to theatres 
or music halls. He would never take her to 
anything more serious. It was not to be 
wondered at that a girl of spirit should revolt 
against the position. And then Harry had 
lost his temper, and become aggressive, and 
his charm cf sunny mood and good nature 
no longer atoned for his small tyrannies. 
He became jealous and suspicious. He «as 
jealous of Jean, of Clara Stoddard, of Allison, 
who “was always hanging about, confound 
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him !”—he had certainly met him once or 
twice at the Chambers—of everythjng, in fact, 
that interfered with his monopoly of Pat. 

Pat undoubtedly fanned his dissatisfaction 
into flame. Since her acquaintance with 
Clara Stoddard, her “emancipation” had 
taken rapid strides onward. A somewhat 
broad outlook had narrowed down to definite- 
ness on one question—the freeing of woman 
from all dependence on man. In the dis- 
cussion of this subject she lost her sense of 
humour as well as her sense of proportion, 
and gravely propounded topsy-turvy theories, 
or built inverted pyramids of personal con- 
viction. It was all very funny; and only 
the girl’s real earnestness redeemed it from 
positive ludicrousness. 

Jean from her couch was an unwilli 
spectator of what was going on. She held 
conservative views on woman’s mission, and 
while she was outwardly content with her 
writing, she herself secretly longed for home 
and husband and children. To Jean it 
seemed that love was the best thing in the 
world; and she grieved to see that Pat was 
losing faith in love, and focussing her creed 
on Clara Stoddard’s abstract enthusiasms. 
This was not the Pat who had come to 
town six months ago, gay, enthusiastic, 
proud, well balanced. She had been crude 
then, yet altogether sweet and lovable. The 
modern Pat was crude still; but she was 
losing her sweetness as well as her mental 
balance. Her half-lights she called the sun 
in the heavens; her struggle for self- 
expression, the cause of woman; her 
infatuation for Clara Stoddard, enthusiasm 
for humanity. It was pitiful; but Jean told 
herself that though Pat failed, her failures 
were those of a noble nature ; and while she 
pitied, she excused her. For several days 
after Harry’s encounter with Allison he kept 
away from Pat, nursing his resentment and 
his torment at the words he had unwittingly 
overheard. He was too proud to go to Pat 
and ask for an explanation, and he sat at 
home through a rainy week sulking and feel- 
ing himself inexpressibly ill-used by everyone 
and everything. But one morning a Spring 
day broke upon London—a day of sun and 
south wind that whispered summer secrets. 


huge bunch of daffodils he carried. Turning 
into Keppel Street he nearly collided with 
Pat. 

“ Hilloa ! I was coming tv bring you these,” 
ssid Mr. Lloyd. 

“Were yout” said Pat. ‘ How lovely they 
are! Isn’t it a brave morning ? 

My heart with rapture fills, 

And dances with the daffodils. 
I must turn back with you and take them 
to Jean. She is getting on splendidly.” 

Simultaneously they turned and went on 
together, chatting gaily, the best of friends. 
Pat did not ask for an explanation of 
Harry’s absence. That young man would 
not have been gratified had he known that 
if she had noticed it at all, it had only been 
with a sense of relief. 

But the bright morning had done its work 
for Pat also. She was softer, more amenable 
than she had been for long; and by the 
time they parted she had sgreed to go with 
Harry to the theatre that night. 

Some twelve hours later the two sat 
watching Elizabeth Robins in A Doll’s House. 
Harry was not an Ibsenite, and he was no 
little bored by the realism of the scenes— 
the humdrum room, the absence of plot, 
costume, action. Only the presence of Pat, 
radiant in a pretty frock, compensated for 
his “ wasted evening.” If she had not been 
so interested in the play he would have given 
voice to his dissatisfaction ; but he feared to 
disturb the good understanding at which 
they had arrived, and he sat still and looked 
about the house for amusement. 

As for Pat she had eyes for nothing but 
the stage. They were in the front row of 
the dress-circle, and she leaned forward, 
propped her elbows on the ledge in front, and, 
her head on her hands, followed with pain- 
ful interest the course of Nora Helmer’s dis- 
illusioning. In Nora she saw herself. In 
Torvald, Harry Lloyd. 

The third act was drawing to a close. 
Nora had changed the dress in which she 
had danced the night out; and had come 
into the room to say farewell to her husband. 
She seats herself at the table. ‘‘ Sit down,” 


she says to Helmer. ‘I have much to talk over 
with you.” 


It was early February and the trees in| ‘' You alarm me,” Helmer says. ‘‘I don’t 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields gave a promise of leaf understand a : r : 
and blossom. No green threw its drapery No, that is it,”” Nora replies. You don’t 


understand me ; and I have never understood 
you—till to-night . . . . We must come toa 
tinal settlement, Torvald . . . . We have been 
married eight years .. . . This is the first time 
we two, you and IJ, man and wife, have talked 
together seriously.” 

‘Seriously! What do you call seriously ?”’ 

“During eight whole years and more, ever 
since we t met—we have never exchanged 
one serious word about serious things.” 

“Why, my dear Nora, what have you to do 
with serious things ?”’ 

“There we have it!” Nora replies. 
have never understood me. You have never 
loved me . .. . You only thought it amusing 
to be in love with me. ... Our house has 
been nothing but a play-room. Here I have 
been your doll-wife ; and the children in their 
turn have been my dolls. I thought it fun when 
you played with me, just as the children did 
when I played with them. That has been our 
marriage, Torvald.” 

There was a terrible earnestness on Pat’s 
face as she Jistened—all its gaiety and bright- 
ness had faded. She was seeing the drama 
of her whole life; its tragedy played out 
before her. She and Harry, man and wife, 
walking different roads. He demanding a 
plaything, a pleasure; she asserting her 
right to her own soul and body. For the 
first time she altogether uuderstood ‘vhat a 
dwarfing, narrowing, degrading thing was 
the marriage of a woman to a man who did 


over bare stem and deserted branch ; yet so 
distinct was the promise that fulfilment 
seemed already evident. 

The pigeons flashed white wings against 
a blue sky; the sparrows were busy in the 
garden. The horses at the cab stand looked 
less depressed than usual; and cabby, 
disdaining the shelter, stood on the rain- 
washed cobbles and sunned himself. A 
flower girl passed through the square, her 
basket piled with purple violets and golden 
daffodils, and pale narcissus ; mimosa, 
nebulous with yellow blossom, fringed the 
basket; and the perfume of hyacinths 
followed her footsteps. Harry Lloyd, cross- 
ing the square, stopped to buy a button-hole, 
andthedaffodils reminded him of those he had 
seen the last night on which he had visited 
Pat. He had not forgotten the words he 
had overheard; but though it had been easy 
to sulk when the wind was in the east it was 
impossible for his sunny nature to remain 
clouded on a gay morning like this. The 
Spring was in his blood. He wanted to see 
Pat. He wanted to be friendsagain. Hang 
it all! If her engagement was a burden to 
her, would she have suid so toa stranger ‘ike 
Allison ? 

Five minutes after, Harry was walking 
along Holborn with a face as radiant as the 
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ot understand her higher nature. And 
oa a marriage was before her. 

Her face became white. A hard porpeee 
carved strong lines about her mouth. Nora's 
words burned into her soul. 

“ educate myself. You are not 
the Tone ee in tet I must set about 
it alone; and that's why I am now leaving 

ou... + 1am so sorry, Torvald ; for you've 
aiaays been kind to me. But I cannot help it. 
I do not love you any longer. 

A sob escaped from Pat's throat. She 
turned a white face towards Harry, and 
looked at him with appealing eyes, and a 
little pity for him in her heart. The real 
tragedy was beside him; ani he had no eyes 
for it, just as he had no comprehension of 
the tragedy on the stage. © . 

“ Awfully slow, ain’d it?” said Harry, 
waking up at the hope of being liberated. 
‘‘Tommy-rot from first to last. You look 
as sick of it as I am. I think we've had 
enough, eh?” 

« Yes, I think we have ;” said Pat, shiver- 

, ing, as she drew her cloak about her. Harry 
fastened it for her, and they went out 
together into the night. 

“ What a little fool that Nora was!” said 
Harry. “ Isn’t it enough for a woman that 
a man should love her, and give her a jolly 
good home, and spoil her in every way, that 
she must develop a mind and begin to think 
for herself! Such tomfoolery! I never was 
so bored in my life. Come on, Pat, we'll 
walk home and get rid of it. You've never 
been through Piccadilly late, have you? 
We'll gothat way now. You can’t take any 
harm with me.” 

Pat was too miserable to protest. It was 
the last time she would go out with him, she 
told herself; and she took his arm and 
allowed him to go where he would. It was a 
fine night, and the stars looking coldly down 
rebuked her passion and the turmoil in- her 
soul, 

They walked past the rows of vehicles, and 
shook themselves free of the men touting for 
cabs, and got away from the lights and bustle 
of the theatre. Piccadilly was bright enough, 
but here the wheels of life were slowing 
down. The mad whirl of day was over; 
men loitered as they went by. Under the 
lamps, in the doorways, gathered in knots 
or alone, women stood—waiting. Now and 
then a shrill Jaugh came from the groups, 
but eyes full of appeal belied the laughter. 
Women with gentle faces shaded by Salvation 
Army bonnets moved from group to group, 
and spoke to the solitary ones. Pat could not 
hear what they were saying, but she knew 
they were Mrs. Bramwell-Booth’s rescue 
workers, and she longed to join them and add 
her words to theirs. But Harry bore her 
irresistibly onward. 

At the Circus they paused. The flower- 
girls that had sat all day on the fountain 
steps had gone home, but the faded traces of 
their wares were there still in bruised petal 
and crushed foliage. High above the fountain, 
dim and pale in the electric glare, a figure 
stood with bow and arrow threatening 
death. The clustered lamps dimmed the 
stars. On the steps of the fountain a girl 
sat moaning. 

“Look at that girl,” said Pat. ‘She is 
ill. Let us go and see what is the matter.” 

“Nonsense,” said Harry; “she is only 
drunk,” 

_ Pat drew her hand from his arm, ran 
lightly across the road, and stooped and 
touched the girl. 

‘What is the matter? Can I help you?” 
she asked. 


‘“What are you doing, Pat? Come away; 
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she is not fit for you to touch,” said Harry, 
at her side. 

“ Hush ! she will hear you!” Pat cried, 
Sram the girl’s hand in hers, and feeling her 
P 
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begins to taste the joys of independence, and 
feels that she has within her aspirations that 
must be satisfied. 

True, she has an arduous task before her; it 
is impossible in one generation to brush away 
the feelings and opinions of centuries ; it is the 
strong pressure of necessity that goads her to the 
work of emancipation and to feel that “they 
that would be free themselves must break the 
chain.” Can she do it? is a moot question. 
This remains to be seen. But when we view 
the work that a band of advanced womanhood 
has already achieved, we hope all things for the 
future. Woman must now to work to 
support herself. 

A LIVING WAGE, 

The old custom of the men of a family 
supporting the unprovided members has gone 
for ever and will never return. Woman hastolive, 
and has a “living wage” to fight for. That 
she should rival man is undesirable, and the 
reasonable complaint that women pressing into 
work tends to lower wages and forces men to 
stand idle, is to be considered ; but it must not 
be forgotten that he has usurped arts, trades, 
and professions that in old times were carried 
on by her. When he can no longer fight he 
presses into civil employment, turns women out 
intothe lowest paid work, and in effect says, marry 
or starve. And starve she often does, being 
underpaid for her labour, and handicapped by 
want of technical instruction, all public means 
of that sort being reserved for men. August 
Bebel, in his interesting work “ Woman Past 
and Present,” tells us that in the middle ages 
women worked as furriers, bakers, brewers, 
saddlers, harness makers, tailors, dyers, bleachers, 
and goldsmiths; in fact, there were few trades 
they did not carry on, and in girding at women 
for usurping these avocations, men forget how 
they have turned her out; and, sad to say, would 
do so still, being under the fixed idea that she 
should ba subservient and be content with ill- 
paid or purely domestic employment. 

SPANISH WOMEN. 

In Spain to this day we read that there are 
banking houses that do business under the 
name of a woman; women doctors in the 
sciences, women bachelors in arts, philosophy, 
and letters; and, above all, notable women 


Harry seized her arm roughly. 

“* You don’t know what you are touching. 
Come away, I tell you.” 

“Be quiet, Harry!” said Pat sharply. 
“The girl is fainting. I know what I am 
doing. Get some water and put it on her 
face.” 


“Not I! I wouldn’t touch her with the 
end of my stick.” 

‘* Because you are not good enough,” said 
Pat scornfully. 

“[ am better now,” said the girl in a 
feeble voice. “I was took bad yesterday. 
It’s nothing.” 

‘* Let me see you home!” Pat cried im- 
pulsively. 

‘* Are you mad?” Harry shouted. 

‘“‘ No, thank you,” said the girl shrinking 
away. ‘“ Your young man ain’t willing. 
But it’s such as him has brought me to 
this.” 

By this time two or three loiterers had 
come up. 

Pat rose from beside the girl. ‘Come and 
see me to-morrow at the New Hospital, 
Euston Road. Ask for Miss Dare. Will 
you come ?” 

‘‘ Maybe I will,” said the girl listlessly. 

Pat moved away, and Harry followed in 
furious silence. 

‘* Pat, what did you mean by such con- 
duct?” he blazed out at last. ‘Good 
Heavens! what do you know of such wretches? 
To think thit you touched her! Upon my 
word, it is enough to madden a fellow.” 

‘‘She was a helpless woman,” said Pat; 
‘“*T owed it to her.” 

‘‘ Your duty to me is first,” he said. “I 
forbade you to svil yourself by speaking to 
her.” 

Pat stopped and gazed at him with in- 
dignant eyes. 

“ Harry, let us understand each other,” 
she said passionately. “If I marry you, 
shall I have to obey you or my own sense of 


right?” pedagogues, who have raised very high 
“ What—what do you mean?” Harry | the standard of instruction in the Spanish 
stammered. ‘‘Of course you will obey me. | schools. We therefore see that she has lost 


As my wife what else could you do?” 

They stood in the shadow of the Shaftes- 
bury monument and could not see the 
winged figure above them. 


position after position, from man pressing in 
with more bodily strength for some crafts, and 
a much larger share of capital, and so left her 
but those callings he disdained to carry on. 

If then women, pressing into work eagerly 
sought by men, lower wages, and, as it were, 
force men to stand idle, can it be a desirable 
thing that they should doso? The only answer 
to this is, that man must seek in new lands that 
belong to us beyond our small island, the pioneer 
work suited to his rougher frame ; where there 
is room for all who have energy and perseverance, 
and so relieve our labour market. It is obvious 
that women cannot do this. There is also the 
fact that new callings arise, with the daily 
discoveries in arts and sciences. We sve 
steam, telegraphy, electricity, chemistry, photo- 
graphy, etc., all giving employment to millions. 
We, therefore, surely need not fear the future 
for all who must or will work. When woman 
has learned the lesson of co-operation, she 
will become a power to be considered, and men 
will do well to make her a comrade in the battle 
of life, and aid her in the uphill struggle ; 
setting aside the small jealousies of competition, 
No longer expecting her to marry simply for a 
home, but as a co-partner, not a poor copy of 
himself, a slave or a child, but an intelligent 
human being, with capabilities and inclinations 
for the task before her in aiding and ameliorating 


the ills of life. Let us wish her God speed. 


THE AWAKENED WOMAN. 
BY “ ILLUMINA'TA.”* 


Ir is an epoch in the history of the human race, 
when we find that woman has at last awakened 
from the sleep of ages, revolted from the shackles 
of custom, and begun to fight valiantly for the 
recognition of her right to freedom, justice, and 
equality! Yes, she is awake at last, and her 
demands have to be considered. Are they 
reasonable, rational, and for mutual benefit ; is 
she yet fitted for what she demands; and will 
her desires retard or advance the pr ogress of the 
race ? Hitherto everything has been against her— 
religion, physique, custom, and the natural 
desire of man to rule, and to transfer the 
duties he cared not to perform, to one who 
dared not rebel. And now wherefore does she 
rouse herself from this torpor of the soul, and 
beat against the bar of her cage? why now 
disdain the position of housekeeper and nurse, 
obedience and servility ? Why? Because she 

* Our readers may be interested to know that the 
writer of this article is a lady between 70 and 80 
years of age. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Our readers will be glad to be reminded 
of the question asked by Mr. Walter McLaren 
in the House of Commons on Monday 
night and Mr. Campbell-Bannerman’s reply. 
Mr. W. M’Laren asked the Secretary of State 
for War whether his attention had been called 
to a letter addressed to generals commanding 
the different military centres by H.R.H. the 
Duke of Cambridge, through Sir Redvers Buller, 
Adjutant-General, in which his Royal Highness 
spoke of “the advantages given to a district 
within its operation by the Contagious Diseases 
Act when in force,” coupled with “a hope that 
the Act might be re-imposed ”; and whether he 
was aware that this opinion had given rise to 
a widespread impression that there was an 
official desire to re-impose these Acts on the 
country. 


- “Wothis Mr. Campbell-Bannerman replied, “I 
think my hon friend cannot have seen the 
circular letter from which the words he quotes 
are taken. The context would have shown him 
that the impression he derives from them is 
entirely erroneous. The object of the letter was 
to point out to general officers commanding, and 
through them to others, the uselessness of 
_Telying on any hope that the Contagious 
Diseases Acts would be re-imposed; and to 
instruct these general officers to co-operate with 
the civil authorities in putting in force the 
powers given by the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, and the Licensing Acts, with a view to the 
improvement of the moral condition of the 
garrison towns with which they are connected.” 


The name given to the Women Sympathisers 
Branch of the Liberator Relief Fund explains 
its purpose. Branches have been formed in 
thirty towns, and £1,600 have been collected 
and subscribed. This is a good beginning, but 
a great deal more remains to be done. Those 
whom the Liberator crash has most seriously 
affected are helpless and infirm women who have 
lost their small capital, and are, in many cases, 
left utterly destitute. Now and then one hears 
that it is a dangerous precedent to help those 
who have made unfortunate investments. But 
sometimes, as regards willing helpfulness, women 
‘‘rush in” where men “ fear to tread.” Let our 
readers do so now by subscribing to the Fund. 
Contributions may be sent to the hon. secretary, 
the Rev. J. Stockwell Watts, 16, Farringdon 
Street, E.C.; Mrs. Stevenson, 4, Porchester 
Gardens, W.; Miss M’Laren, 13, Morningside 
Place, Edinburgh. 


The temperance question was discussed several 
times at the recent meetings of the National 
Liberal Federation at Portsmouth, A resolution 
was passed urging that all elections should be 
held on one day, and that all public houses 
should be closed on that day. A unanimous 
resolution was also carried on the motion of Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson in favour of the direct veto. 
It stated that it believed that the power of 
deciding how many, if any, licensed houses there 
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should be in any district should be entrusted to 
the inhabitants of the district themselves. 


. There is an interesting article in the new num- 
ber of the North American Review, by Mr. Henry 
George, on “ How to help the Unemployed?” 
He says that an epidemic of what passes for 
charity is sweeping over the land. The scarcity 
that is distressing and frightening the whole 
country is a scarcity of employment—not of men 
willing to work, Charity, he says, cannot right 
& wrong; only justice can do that. The un- 
employed question he declares to be but a more 
than usually acute phase of the great labour 
question—a question of distribution of wealth, 


Speculation everywhere has been driving up 
the price of land; that is to say, the toll that 
the active factor in all production must pay 
for permission tc use the indispensable passive 
factor. Mr. Henry George's solution for the 
whole difficulty is the institution of the single 
tax and the abolition of all other taxes. New 
Zealand, he says, is to-day the one country which 
enjoys anything like prosperity in the midst of 
@ universal depression ; and this he ascribes to 
the passing of the Ballance Act, which is a 
partial application of the single tax principle. 


In the course of the article, Mr. George 
makes rather a curious statement. He says 
that “work is in itself painful and repellent. 
No human being ever worked for the sake of 
working.” Hé confesses that he writes the 
article in question only that it may be published 
and that he may get the pay for it; but the 
task of writing is as irksome to him as sawing 
wood. Work, he admits, may be a blessing, 
but its irksomeness remains. Surely that is not 
sound doctrine. Doubtless there are numbers 
to whom work is painful, repellent, and irksome. 
But that work in its very nature is so cannot 
be admitted. 


There are some to whom work is as necessary 
as breath, and to whom it is a pure delight. 
They work for work’s sake and not of necessity. 
Under just social conditions, this feeling would 
be general, for to the healthy mind work is an 
essential. As Nathaniel Hawthorne's daughter 
says in an article to which we refer elsewhere, 
“Men of success detest inactivity.” It is 
injustice, long hours, bad pay, insanitary con- 
ditions, and want of consideration that make 
work irksome. But irksomeness is not of the 
essence of work. 


All friends of national righteousness will 
hear with pleasure of the appointment of Canon 
Wilberforce to the vacant Canonry of West- 
minster. This doubtless means that we shall 
often hear the Canon’s voice in London when 
he takes his turn in residence. It is announced 
that, as a result of this appointment, the Canon 
has resigned the living of St. Mary’s, Southamp- 
ton. Another item of general personal interest 
is the engagement of Mr. Asquith, the Home 
Secretary, to Miss Margot Tennant, the daughter 
of Sir Charles Tennant, formerly M.P. for 
Peebles and Selkirk. The marriage will take 
place in June. 


Some time ago the London County Council 
consented to contribute three fourths of the cost 
of the widening of Green Street, Leicester Square, 
by St. Martin’s Vestry. The Vestry now state 
that to drop the licence of the Crown public- 
house acquired for the improvement would 
increase the cost by £4,000. There being 120 
public-houses and one beer-house within a 
quarter of a mile the Improvement Committee 


recommend that the Vestry be requested to drop 
‘the license. , 


Fes, 22, 1894. 
MR. AND MRS. HAWEIS 
AT HOME. 


BY A.A. 


Mr. anp Mrs. Haweis were at home to their 
friends on Friday last at their delightful house 
at Chelsea, to those in particular who were 
interested in the question of women’s suffrage. 
Apparently a very great number were interested 
in this question, for they came “ not in single 
spies but in battalions.” After having refreshed 
ourselves with tea and coffee, we settled 
down to hear what the speakers had to say on 
this subject. 

Mr.C. A. Whitmore, M.P. for Chelsea, who had 
kindly accepted the duties of chairman, was 
detained by business in the House. His place 
was taken pro tem very efficiently by our hostess, 
Mrs. Haweis, who after a few remarks, made 


way for Mrs Fawcett. 

Mrs. Fawcett spoke in her usual clear, logical, 
and convincing manner, dealing with, and 
answering specially, the arguments brought 
forward by the opponents of women’s suffrage, 
as to the inability of women to take part in the 
defence of their country either by sea or by land. 
Mrs. Fawcett showed how everyone could help 
very materially by gaining signatures to the 
special petition that is shortly to be laid before 
the government. In regard to the canvassing 
for this petition, Mrs. Fawcett related one out 
of the many amusing incidents that have 
occurred. A friend of hers called on a working 
woman to get her signature. The woman 
expressed her regret again and again that it was 
quite impossible for her to sign, especially as she 
was so thoroughly in favour of this movement, 
and hadin fact beenthinking of itfor years. After 
some considerable time the apparently insuper- 
able obstacle was discovered to be her inability to 
make the zin Elizaheth. This obstacle was 
eventually overcome by Mrs, Fawcett’s friend, 
who suggested that Elisabeth was sometimes 
spelt with an s. 

Mrs. Fawcett was followed by Mrs. Wynford 
Philipps, who produced a copy of THz Woman’s 
SienaL in which Mr. Walter Besant had been 
interviewed on “All sorts and conditions of 
women,” and who had there expressed himself as 
against the suffrage being extended to women; 
although at the same time he admitted that 
women made excellent administrators. Mrs. 
Wynford Philipps pointed out that if women had 
the capacity more largely developed than men— 
as Mr. Besant himself said—of discovering the 
right and most capable mento serve them, it 
was very obvious that it would be well for them 
to obtain the franchise in order that they might 
have the opportunity of directly exercising that 
capacity for the good of the nation. Mrs. 

ynford Philipps was, as she always is, so 
thoroughly in earnest that one could not listen 
unmoved to her eloquent appeal to women to 
shake off their indifference upon this subject. 

Amongst the other ladies who spoke was one 
who occupied the unique positicn of being the 
only enfranchised woman in the room, Mrs. 
Stuart Menteath, of New Zealand, who gave a 
very entertaining account of the trials and 
tribulations women had to go through in New 
Zealand before they were successful in 
obtaining the vote. Mrs. Stuart Menteath 
would enfranchise, as in New Zealand, every 
woman above the age of twenty-one years. On 
this point she differed from some of the other 
speakers who were only asking at present for the 
vote for certain duly qualified women. 

I have not space to mention in detail any of 
the other speakers, amongst whom were Mrs. 
Haweis, Mr. Whitmore, Mrs. Gordon and Mr. 
Flower. 

At the conclusion of Mrs. Haweis’ speech, the 
meeting broke up, and we went away thanking 
our kindly host and hostess for giving us a 
pleasant opportunity of having this question dis- 
cussed by so many interesting men and women 
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Literary Wotes, 


The two lady corres: ndents of the Dundee 
Courier have arrived safely in Paris. 


. Frederic Harrison, in the new Forum says 
cacike central note of our literature to-day is 
the dominant influence of sociology—enthusiasm 
for social truths as an instrument of social 


reform. » ae 


essrs. Macmillan will shortly publish a volume 
yen Evolution, by Mr. Benjamin Kidd, which 
may be rded as an antidote to Dr. Pearson's 
recent book on Nai nal Life and Character, and 
as a statement of the place of religion in social 
development.  e @ 

Mr. Havelock Ellis is writing a volume for 
Mr. Walter Scott’s Contemporary Science Series, 
entitled Man and Woman. It isan attempt at 
an exhaustive examination of the differences, 

hysiological, . psychological, and otherwise, 
tween the sexes. 
* * 

There is a charming article inthe Ladies’ 
Home Journal for March on Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s literary methods, by his daughter, 
Mrs. Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, of whom there 
is an excellent portrait. The article is illustrated 
with portraits of Hawthorne and his wife, his 
birthplace at Salem, his reading desk, the old 
manse, and the wayside at Concord. 

The writer says that one of Hawthorne's 
methods was to love and pity mankind more 
than he scorned them, so that he never created a 
character which did not possess a soul. To 
avoid failure he was rigorous in his daily 
existence. He did not waste his time. As he 
did not write anything wholly for the pleasure 
of creative writing, but had moral motives and 
perfect artistic harmony to consider, he could not 
have indulged in the spontaneous ionate 
effusions which are the substance of so much 
other fiction. 

* * * 

Mr. Josiah Flint, of Berlin, Germany, author of 
several articles in the Contemporary Review 
and the Century, widely commented upon as 
giving an expert view of the tramp question, 
recently addressed a public meeting under 
Y.M.C.A. auspices on the same subject. The 
lecture is reported as adding to the philanthropic 
guild a young man of remarkable talent and 
acquirements who has a future before him as 
writer and speaker. 

* % % 

Mr. Heinemann announces a new book by 
Adeline Sergeant the author of the ‘‘ Story of a 
Penitent Soul.” Miss Sergeant’s book, which is 
called the ‘‘ Surrender of aizacet Bellarmine,”’ 
will be brought out in the same style and manner 
as the book we have mentioned. 

* * % 


_Mr. Graham Wallas, the subject of the inter- 
view published in this week’s Woman’s SIGNAL, 
was educated at Oxford, where he éarly became 
deeply interested in social questions. On_ his 
coming to London at the close of his college 
career, he joined the Fabian Society, and threw 
himself heartily into their propaganda of social 
reform. He worked for a while under the 
Charity Commissioners and with the Charity 
Organisation Society ; in this way he gained a 
great deal of insight into the social conditions of 
the people. He is at present one of the most 
successful Jecturers in connection with the 
University Extension scheme, and a Board 
School manager. His close study of educational 
questions as well as everything affecting the life 
of the masses, renders him one of the authorities 
concerning social problems of the day. 

* * * 


It appears that the ‘Lullaby ” we published 
the other day is not by Mr. Andrew Lang, but 


hy Eugene Field, an American poet of some 
standing. 


I bow only to Genius, kneel only to Good- 
ness, Victor Hveo. 
* * * 


Beneath the abyss of hell a bottomless abyss 
of love. 
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Concerning Women. 


[Will Miss Jessy H. Geddes, the writer of one 
of the postcards printed last week on Why I am 
an Abstainer, please send us her address? We 
wish to communicate with her. ] 

* * * 


The splendid work of Miss Abraham and her 
colleagues has led to the appointment of two 
more women as factory inspectors. 

* * # 

At Wimbledon there is one of the largest 
ladies’ golf clubs in England. There are 200 
members, and 60 men associates. Miss Lena 
Thomson is captain. 

* * * 


The Society for promoting the return of women 
to all Local Governing Bodies has altered its 
title to “The Women’s Local Government 
Society.” The Countess of Aberdeen is presi- 
dent of the Society. 

* # % 

For the first time women have been elected to 
the directorate of the Edinburgh Blind Asylum. 
The names of the ladies just elected are Miss 
Mair, Miss Stoddart, the pownger Lady 
Maitland, Mrs. Arbuthnot and Mrs. Hare. 

* * * 


The Daily Chronicle, writing in reference to 
the meetings of the National Liberal Federation, 
says, “ compare the discussions in the men’s and 
women’s meetings. In the latter, where the 
heavy hand of the managers is withdrawn, you 
have lively, useful, suggestive discussions of 
all sorts of social questions which run outside 
the narrow lines of caucusian politics.’’ 

* & % 


‘In the present days of competition for em- 
ployment,” says the Queen, ‘‘it is useless for a 
girl, however well educated, to seek for work, 
saying, ‘I am willing to do anything.’ The 
question is, What can you do? It does not 
follow that because a woman has been well 
educated herself that she can instruct others. She 
may be a good musician and a most incapable 
teacher ; a fair linguist, but a bad tutor ; a skilled 
needlewoman yet utterly unfitted tu take a class 
of girls or young women in shirt or dress- 
making. Training in every occupation is nowa- 
days absolutely necessary; without it the 
educated woman can only hope to become a 
lady-help, and even that pursuit cannot be 
satisfactorily performed without a knowledge of 
cookery and other household duties that is not 
possessed by every girl, nor, perhaps, even by 
the majority.” 

* * * 

A meeting was held last Thursday at the 
Imperial Institute, South Kensington, in support 
of the scheme for the establishment of a School 
of Applied Design for Women, in connection 
with the Royal School of Art Needlework. 
Princess Christian, who presided, said that she 
thought the proposal opened up a field for 
women in England which had not been tried 
before. Mrs. Dunlop Hopkins then described 
the working of the New York School of Design. 

* * # 


There has been a great awakening among the 
Liberal women in the Stamford division of 
Lincolnshire during the past year, the three 
Associations at Bourn, Crowland, and Stamford, 
which number together nearly 300 members, 
working hard for temperance and social purity, 
as.well as for Liberalism. Last week Countess 
Alice Kearney, and the popular candidate for 
the division Mr. Arthur Priestley, addressed a 
large public meeting in each of these three towns. 
At Bourn and Crowland very strong resolutions 
upon the state regulation of vice in India were 
moved and seconded by local ladies, and 
enthusiastically passed. This was _ especially 
noteworthy in view of the insulting and unworthy 
article which appeared last May with regard to 
the discussion upon this subject at the Women’s 
Liberal Federation Council, in the Pall Mall 
Gazette, of which the Conservative M. P. for 
the Stamford division is the Editor. 

* * * 

Mrs. Yates, the Mayor of Onehunga, has 
made a bold entry upon her duties. The meet- 
ing at which she was formally installed had 
been looked forward to with much interest, 
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because of the resignation of certain councillors 
and of the town clerk. Mrs. Yates herself:made 
it clear that she did not connect the resignations 
of the councillors with the selection of herself 
as the first lady mayor in the British empire. 
As for the’ town clerk, ‘‘she hoped for his 
honour as a man” that her appointment had 
nothing to do with his retirement. 
* * 

The outgoing mayor, Dr. Esson, in handing 
the keys of the council buildings to his successor 
ventured to hope that she would always re- 
member the motto on the back of the mayoral 
chair, “ Be just and fear not.” This injunction 
somewhat nettled the lady mayor. She did not 
require, she said, any such reminder; the 
service of the ratepayers who had elected her 
bas Ieeen x? sr h. Bey the appointment 
ofa mayor she hoped this was the beginni 
of a aw diecpecuations Would any sea ha the 
room say that his house was better without a 
wife in it? Why should not the same be applied 
to the council? Men had tried todo without 
the co-operation of women in civic affiairs with 
unsatisfactory results ; the affairs of the borough 
would be looked after more efficiently with a 
woman at their head.” 

* * % 

Miss Shilston has been engaged during the past 
week in the West of England and South Wales. 
She has visited and ad large and enthu- 
siastic B.W.T.A. meetings under the auspices of 
the two new branches, Hay (Brecknockshire), and 
Beaufort (Monmouth) ; three meetings were held 
in Bristol, two being successful Crusade gather- 
ings, and on Friday she organised a new branch 
of the work at Taunton (Somerset). At all thie 
meetings THE S1aNaL was much in evidence. 

* * * 

Among the speakers at the meetings of the 
North Wales Liberal Federation held -at 
Newtown last week was Mrs. Wynford Philipps, 
who supported a resolution thanking the Welsh 
members for their firm and patriotic attitude in 
relation to the Disestablishment question. Speak- 
ing to a second resolution, she said she thought 
the epigrammatic sentence of Punch very 
appropriate ; ‘That if the House of Peers did 
not look out it would very soon become the 
House of Disappears.” 

* * 4% 

In England there are at present over 4,000,000 
women and girls earning their own living. 
Miss E. Dixon, writing to the Westminster 
Gazette, says :—“ The census reports for 1891 
give the following details : Professional, 328,393 ; 
domestic, 1,759,555 ; commercial, 35,358 ; agri- 
cultural and fishing, 52,026; industrial, 
1,840,898. These figures include the girls who 
are half-timers. Of the total female population 
33 per cent. are married women with livin 
husbands. On the exact number of marri 
women with husbands living in the 4,000,000 
scheduled as working for wages or salaries, the 
census returns are able to give but limited 
information. It was found, however, by taking 
eight manual industries as a sample, that eut of 
8,000 women over twenty years of age 5,219 
were single (including widows), and only 2,781 
married with husbands living. Admitting that 
these 2,781 working wives were in many, perhaps 
most, cases doing double their fair share of work 
in not only having to bear and rear children 
but to be breadwinners as well, there yet 
remain 5,219 out of 8,000 who were not 
economically dependent on a man, as Mr. Grant 
Allen puts it.” 

* * * 

“ Now assuming, as we may fairly do, that 
the above sample proportion of single to married 
working women is an approximate guide, we 
find that the figures for the whole of the female 
wage or salary earning population work out as 
follows :—Total number of women doing paid 
work, 4,016,230; single and widows, 
2,620,088 ; married, 1,396,142. But even so the 
proportion of married women is far too large, 
for the total of four million odd includes girls 
from ten to twenty years of age, while the pro- 
portions of married and siogle per 8,000 were 
calculated re women over twenty only. In the 
light of these figures Mr. Allen’s contention that 
for practical purposes all women are economically 
dependent upon some one man falls to the 
ground.” 


N 


BETWEEN THE LIGHTS. 


BY AURORA. 
¥. ; 
On Woman’s Surrerinas, 
‘‘T Have been round canvassing for votes 
for the suffrage,” said the Advanced Woman. 

“How dreadful!” shuddered the Society 
Dame. 

“That is true; it is a dreadful experience,” 
returned the Advanced Woman. 

‘“ What happened?” asked the Ordinary 
Person. 

“ The rector’s wife did not want the vote, 
because if she had it the minister’s wife would 
have it too, and would vote for Disestablish- 
ment.” 

“She must be very progressive,” said the 
Woman of No Importance. 

‘But the draper’s wife wanted the vote, 
because if she had it she could put a stop to 
the grocer who encroached on her trade,” 
continued the Advanced Woman. 

“It sounds very enterprising,” said the 
Woman of No Importance. ‘ Did you get 
any men’s signatures ? ” 

Yes, one,” answered the Advanced 
( ‘Mr. Muchadam signed the peti- 
tion.” He says if his wife has her own vote 
she may let him vote as he likes.” 

“T don’t see why women should have 
votes,” said the Society Dame. 

“That is easier than to see why they 
should not,” said the Advanced Woman. 

° * * * * 

‘Well, thank goodness, I never wanted to 
meddle in affairs that don’t concern me,” said 
the Ordinary Person. “If I had the vote I 
shouldn’t know what to do with it.” 

“You would probably give it to your 
husband,” sneered the Advanced Woman. 

‘No, I think I should give it to our land- 
lord,” said the Ordinory Person reflectively. 
‘‘T want him to put hot-water pipes into the 
house.” 

“‘T believe they are as warm as they ought 
to be there,” said the Woman of No 
Importance. 

“T meant my own house,” the Ordinary 
Person explained. ‘It is strange that you 
should allude to the Franchise just now. 
It seems to be in the air.” 

“That is the most appropriate place for it,” 
said the Society Dame. ‘ What do women 
know about election? The member for 
Fuzzleton told me yesterday that woman 
should take up Free Grace instead.” 

‘Have you heard anything special about 
the Franchise lately?” the Woman of No 
Importance asked the Ordinary Person. 

“Tt was Carrie,” she answered, ‘I called 
at the settlement last week, and the char- 
woman told me she had gone to lecture on 
Women’s Sufferings. I was never so shocked 
in my life. Carrie may have opinions as a 
spinster; but as a girl she was never in- 
delicate.” 

“It is certainly a tremendous subject for 
a single woman to attack,” said the Woman 
of No Importance. 

* * * ° 

‘Oh, the married ones are just as bad,” 
cried the Society Dame. ‘“ Just as mad, and 
just as illogical. My maid’s sister can’t 
understand why her husband should have a 
vote and she should not. It seems he earns 
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nothing; and she has to support him and 
pay the rent. Davis told her, very properly, 
that if he hadn’t a vote, what was herns of 
his living at all?” 

‘“* Just so,” said the Ordinary Person. 

“Oh, men are logical enough on the 
question,” said the Advan Woman. 
‘‘ Lord Clovenfoot’s brother is an idiot in all 
but the name, He voted the other day at 
the Fuzzleton election ; Selina, who was 
above the senior wrangler, hadn't a vote. 
That is man’s logic.” 

‘The Duchess of Publico has the largest 
rent roll in the country. Her gamekeepers 
can vote—she can’t. That again is logic,” 
said the Woman of No Importance. 

‘There is no doubt if the Franchise was 
extended to women it would unsex them,” 
said the Society Dame. 

“Fudge!” exclaimed the Advanced 
Woman. “Could any number of votes 
make Selina less womanly than she is ?” 

‘““No!” said the Society Dame, honestly. 

‘“‘ It seems that women can be made use- 
ful in elections ; they may canvass, they may 
bribe, they may speak in public, they may 
do everything but have a voice in the con- 
duct of their own affairs. Honourable 
members are so afraid women will get into 
the House,” said the Advanced Woman, 
hotly. 

‘IT am sure they have no feeling of that 
sort,” said the Gahan Person, meekly. “I 
have been to tea myself at the House.” 

‘‘In your case there was nothing to be 
afraid of,” said the Advanced Woman, 
acridly. 

“The only fear they can have is that if 
women get into the House they may do 
something,” said the Woman of No Im- 
portance. 

“The Unaccustomed is certainly intimi- 
dating,” said the Advanced Woman. 
* + #* * * 

“We are ruled by a woman, yet woman 
may not elect the men she controls,” said the 
Woman of No Importance. 

“ Well, I for one don’t want to,” said the 
Society Dame. “ What a bore it would be 
to have to register your vote at the proper 
time.” 

““T don’t see that women can be political 
and punctual as well,” complained the 
Ordinary Person. ‘It is too much to ex- 
pect. Besides, we were never taught to be 
Conservative or Liberal ; though since they 
are always changing, that doesn’t matter.” 

‘“‘ The point of the whole matter is that in 
a representative Government the largest 
portion of the community is not repre- 
sented,” said the Advanced Woman. 

‘You surely would not admit women into 
Parliament?” asked the Society Dame. 
“Dear me! there would be nothing done; 
everything would end in talk.” 

‘That would not be any departure from 
precedent,” said the Advanced Woman. 

“It is really abominable!” said the 
Society Dame. “They have admitted the 
Labour Candidates—men who wear flannel 
shirts and make the dear Bishops——” 

‘“* Look very foolish,” finished the Woman 
of No Importance. 

“Ts it true that all the Bishops have 
signed the pledge?” asked the Ordinary 
Person. 

The silence was full of amazement. 

‘IT thought it must be so, for I read some- 
where that the income of the publicans will 
be sadly affected by the action of the 
Bishops,” said the Ordinary Person, apolo- 
getically. 

“JI think it is very likely,” said the 
Woman of No Importance, 


WOTPIEN IN SOCIAL 
REFORM. 


An INTERVIEW WITH 
MR. GRAHAM WALLAS. 
BY LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 
THE engagements of Mr. Graham Wallas aro 
so engrossing that it was a rare chance to meet 
him on business for a few moments, and to 
seize the opportunity of asking him some of 
those salient questions that have long been in 
my mind. 

“You have perhaps noticed,” I said, “the 
position taken by Mr. Walter Besant as to 
woman’s intellectual inferiority. What is your 
opinion on the subject of women with regard 
to municipal life and legislation ? ” 

“In our political work,” replied Mr. Wallas, 
‘‘ we have always had three or four women on 
every committee. I have never found sex make 
any difference in the quality of the work accom- 
plished.” 

“Then you admit their value in all effective 
work P” 

“Yes, for the moment,” replied Mr. Wallas. 
“TI think women can do even more than men; 
they have more leisure, and it seems to me that 
there is the most magnificent material going to 
waste, if it is not used in all possible directions. 
The County Council, for instance, have never 
desisted from desiring to avail themselves of 
the services of women, and, although they 
were not allowed to retain Miss Cons or Lady 
Sandhurst as Alderman and Councillor, they put 
Miss Hicks and Mrs. Bryant on to the Technical 
Education Board. The experiment that has 
been recently made of appointing women 
inspectors of factories has sufficiently proved 
the valueof their assistance, and attached to 
every sanitary staff and vestry there should 
undoubtedly be women, who would visit 
workshops and make house to house sanitary 
inspection. Their presence in workshops where 
girls and women are employed would be 
especially valuable.” 


INTELLECTUAL BASIS NEEDED. 


“You are not afraid then that their work 
would be superficial P ” 

“No, if they recognise their need to 
acquire an intellectual basis for what they 
undertake... In my classes, in the University 
Extension work, I have about a thousand 
students, and six hundred of these are women. 
This Extension movement offers a wide field for 
the acquirement of that which is essential to 
all really useful and thoughtful labour. What 
we most need is a supply of text-books to help 
us to a well-reasoned basis for our work, Un- 
fortunately, in England we have been behind 
some other nations in the exact study, historic, 
statistical, and analytical, of the new problems 
with which we are trying to grapple. No one, 
for instance, understood the co-operative move- 
ment until Mrs, Sidney Webb, after exhaustive 
investigation, brought out the question clearly 
and comprehensively, Women can do this 
work as well, if not better, than men, for 
they have energy and enthusiasm, and more 
leisure than we. The best text-book, fur 
instance, on ‘ English Town Histury ’ has just 
been written by Mrs. J. R. Green. It is the 
history of the town life of the 15th century, 
the most valuable period to show what England 
was when her industrial life was fostered hy 
the municipalities. The late Miss Lamond’s 
historical work also evinces exquisite scholar- 
ship. Women have by nature that patience 
which is so requisite for research ; and it is 
a thousand pities when intellectual qualities 
are put to less good use, and, indeed, actually 
frittered away. Miss Warren, again, of the 
North London High School, is doing an excellent 
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iece of work. Her edition of ‘ Piers Plowman F 
will make that most beautiful and touching poem 
for the first time intelligible to ordinary modern 
readers. It is in my observation that women 
can do as good intellectual work as men.” 


serious, adequate, philosophic history of the 
movement. Is there no woman,” he pro- 
ceeded, warming to the subject, “ who, instead 
of distributing second-rate tracts written by 
others, would undertake the task of giving a 
few years’ serious and professional study to pro- 
ducing a real history of the temperance move- 
ment P 


BOOKS WORTH READING. 


BY LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 


THE WORLD'S PARLIAMENT OF 
RELIGIONS.* 
PART I, 
Have we not all one Father ? 
Hath not one God created us ! 

Ir is impossible to gauge the relative impor- 
tance of events until we view them from a 
distance, and see them along the lines made 
by the perspective of time. Much that now 
seems of supreme moment will be dwarfed 
beside the stupendous proportions that other 
questions will then assume. The burning 
political issues of our day will no longer interest 
the world at large. The McKinley Taritf in 
America, the representation of Ireland in the 
Imperial Parliament, and kindred subjects that 
seem paramount to politicians will cease to he 
living issues, and an event which as yet has 
caused but little comment will, I believe, stand as 
marking an epoch in the history of our time. 

The Parliament of Religions held at Chicago 
in 1893 was not the first convened. The idea 
was inaugurated twenty centuries ago by the 
great Buddhist Emperor, Asoka, in the city of 
Pataliputra, now called Patna. The spirit that 
dominated that assembly is recorded in the 


AND HARD WORK. 


«What, therefore, do you consider is most 
needed now from women P” 

“J should say downright hard work is 
necessary now for the advancement of our 
questions. Our progress is lagging for want of 
systematic work. It would be of incalculable 
value,” proceeded Mr. Wallas, ‘if the leaders 
among women would emphasise the good to be 
gained by making wider use of the University 
Extension movement ; for even if the lecturer 
is not wise, he knows the books to recommend, 
and the right lines to take on special subjects. 
But it would be well if women would make up 
their minds what special study they wish to 
pursue, and not attend a course on history and 
then one on astronomy, and perhaps one on 
literature afterwards.” 

“Then, Mr. Wallas,” I said, “ you believe in 
specialists P ” 

“ Yes,” he replied, “specialists are more 
wanted at this moment than probably at any 
previous time, and women who take up my own 
subject of political science would find such work 


HINTS FOR STUDY. 


Such a woman would do well to start with a 
short preliminary study of economics, psycho- 
logy, physiology, and political history, and the 
University Extension lectures would afford 
her much help in this direction. The tem- 
perance movement has suffered because sufti- 
ciently serious intellectual work has not been 
put into it, or if it has, those that have done it 
have held so much aloof from other movements 
that their work has been buried in the reform 
itself. The Chartist movement, for instance, 
suffered intensely for this same reason. For 
ten years the energies of at least a million men 
and women were given to it, but it had no 
intellectual background. Their knowledge of 
history was slovenly, their economics indifferent, 


repay them well, because they would only have to words in which it was summoned: “ Let 
go a little way and persevere a little while, and reverence be shown in such a manuer as is 
they would beable to produce original results. suited to the difference of belief . . . . for he 


It is not, for instance, like studying physical 
science, where after ten years at least of hard 
word hardly anything original can possibly be 
brought forward; but on social questions it 
only requires for the surface to be turned over, 
for this has been so little studied that the things 
that require knowing and are not known lie 
almost on the surface. Iam arranging for my 
women students during this summer to do as 
part of their year’s work for the sessional certifi- 
cates an essay on some particular point of political 
science, and I believe that even in so short a 
time some of them will produce original matter 
of real value. Within my own recollection I can 
see the immense strides that have been made 
with regard to the manner in which women’s 
intellect is regarded. It is only now that it is 
taken seriously. When my eldest sister proposed 
to go to Girton, it was considered unusual, if 
not unseemly ; but when Number Five was ready 
to begin her college career, it was taken as a 
matter of course.” 


who in some way honours his own religion and 
reviles that of others . .. . throws difficulties 
in the way of his own religion; this, his con- 
duct, cannot be right.” 

The inspiration of reviving, after twenty 
centuries, this grand scheme, was given to Dr. 
Barrows of Chicago, to whom the whole world 
owes a debt of gratitude. The hearty co-opera- 
tion extended at the outset by all the loade:s 
of religious thought ensured success, even befure 
the plans were matured. The only persons of 
prominence who held aloof were the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Sultan of Turkey. 

A BRILLIANT ASSEMBLY. 

The spectacle presented in the Hall of 
Columbus on the opening morning of the great 
Convention was one impressive in its very 
simplicity from the fact that the religions belief 
of twelve hundred millions of je ople was 
there represented. Long before the appointed 
hour the great auditorium was crowded ; at ten 
o'clock the procession moved down the hall, 
and each representative took his appointed 
place. In the centre, clad in scarlet robes, in 
the high chair of state, was Cardinal Gibbon ; 
on either side were grouped Oriental delegates, 
followers of Brahma, Buddha, and Mohammed, 
whose raiment vied with that of the Cardinal in 
brilliancy ; Chinese and Japanese delegates, array- 
ed in priceless silken vestments, represented tho 
Buddhist, Taoist, Confucian, and Shinto forms of 
worship. There were also present the leader of 
the Brahmo-Somaj, clad in European dress ; the 
Greek Archbishop of Zante, a venerable figure 
in splendid robes, leaning on his carved still ; 
the familiar faces of the most celebrated 
preachers and ministers among the Enyglish- 
speaking race; and, above all, clearly marking 
the progress of the age, the gentle faces of 
women, who took their places as by right 
among the representatives of religious thought. 
The opening of this diversified assembly was 
characteristic of the spirit -inf'which it was 
gathered—a common act of worship to 
Almighty God, a mighty chorus, everigrowing 
in volume, as each took up the strain and sang 
the familiar words of Bishop Ken’s doxology, 
and when the music «ea away, the voices of 
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and the political science such as a busy man 
could get up in a few hours for a platform speech. 
The temperance p2ople have not discovered that 
their need is not only for busy agitators, but 
for men and women who are not afraid to under- 
take hard intellectual work. John Graham 
Brooks, for instance, went to Norway to study 
the Gothenburg system, and to learn the prac- 
tical workings for good and for ill of that 
method. He began, on his return, to discuss it 
with one of the leading advocates in the tem- 
perance movement, but the man was obliged to 
admit that he had no real knowledge as to what 
the system which he had advocated for many 
years actually was, and Brooks for very shame 
had to change the subject. The patient in- 
vestigation of Charles Booth has been worth 
probably as much as all the committee work 
and speech-making of a dozen gocieties, for his 
statistics and statements are so exact that 
everyone relies upon them. 

“There is great hope for the future of 
women’s work, but progress in this as in every- 
thing else depends upon the increase of our 
knowledge. If some women would give upa few 
years to patient study of the questions that 
affect the economic and legal position of the sex, 
incalculable good could be accomplished. The 
difficulty is not in finding the women of intellect, | ~~. . he World’s Pacucu cnt ot hae’ Bote 
patience, or skill ; the trouble is that so few | py the Rev. John H»ny Farrows, | .D. London, 
really understand their own c>pabilities. Review of Reviews OF «, 1&93, 


“MERE PHILANTHROPY.” 


“Then you think, Mr. Wallas, that women’s 
opportunities are improving every day ? ” 

“Undoubtedly,” he replied. “The curri- 
culum of very few boys’ schools is so good as 
that at the girls’ high schools, The trouble, 
however, is that women are too apt to devote 
themselves to what I should call, without any 
desire for minimising the object, mere philan- 
thropy. Bernard Shaw once called it ‘ squalid 
philanthropy on an individualist basis.’ We have 
been occupied too long in attacking effects 
rather than causes, but no one can adequately 
attack causes without intense and prolonged 
study.” 

“You consider then,” I said, “that most of 
the work for the reforms of the day is deficient 
by reason of a certain superficiality.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Walias, “ take the temperance 
movement for example. I was discussing yester- 
day the plan of our “Summer Meeting,” when 
we shall have more than a thousand students at 
Oxford. We wished among other things to give 
a presentment of the chief political and social 
reforms of this century, and one lecture, of 
course, would be on the temperance movement ; 
but in all the mass of agitation literature 
issued by temperance societies we knew of no 
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the multitude led by Cardinal Gibbon 
in the Lord’s Prayer. Peculiarly significant 
were the words in which President Bonney then 
welcomed the delegates : 


In this Congress the word “Religion” means 


gathering when the Emperor sent the mild 
disciples of Buddha to instruct the world. 


the love and worship of God, and the love and of Mo and China, to the far-off isles 
service of man. and the land of the rising sun. Why do I 
come here to-day? Because I find in this 

KEYNOTES. new city, in this land of freedom, the 


He was followed by Dr. Barrows, who set 


lace where that programme can also be 
the key-note of the Congress when he said :— 


ve 
ds out. For one I meditated whether 
this Parliament would be a success, Then 
I wrote to Dr. Barrows that this would be the 
udest occasion of modern history and the crown- 
work of nineteen centuries. Yes, friends, if 
you are serious, if you are unselfish, if you are 
altruistic, this programme can be carried out, and 
the twentieth century will see the teachings of the 
meek and lowly Jesus accomplished.” 


A HINDU CRITICISM. 


The speech of Swami Vivekananda, a Hindu, 
was one that Christians would do well to lay to 
heart, not only as regards their mission work 
in distant lands, but also in meeting the great 
social problems that face them at home. He 
said :-— 

' Christians must always be ready for good 
criticism, and I hardly think that you will care if 
I make a little criticism. You Christians who are 
so fond of sending out missionaries to save the 
souls of the heathen, why do you not try to save 
their bodies from starvation? In India, during 
the terrible famines, thousands died from hunger, 
yet you Christians did nothing. You erect churches 
allthrough India, but the crying evil in the East is 
not for a new religion—they have religion enough— 
but it is bread that these suffering millions of 
burning India cry out for with parched throats. It is 


an insult to a starving people to offer them religion ; 
it is an insult to a starving man to teach him 


metaphysics. 

Home truths are wholesome, and the speeches 
throughout the sessions gave many Christians 
food for reflection. 


TWO SIDES TO CIVILIZATION. ° 


After an address by Brigadier - General 
Fielding of the Salvation Army, a Brahman 
rose, Nara Sima Satsumchyra, a member of the 
School of Philosophy at Madras. He referred 
to the valuable work done by the Salvation 
Army in India, and said that in his opinion it 


guilt and need, sharers with devout souls every- 
where in aspiration and hope and longing. 

Next spoke Archbishop Feehan in the 
name of the Catholic Church : 

No matter how we may differ in faith or in 
religion, there is one thing that is common to us 
ulJ, and that is a common humanity. 


He was followed by the venerable Cardinal 
Gibbon, and then the voice of woman, so long 
unheard in assemblies religious and ecclesiastical, 
spoke of the on-march of the thought of the 


age in the better recognition of half the human 
race, 

The Rev. Augusta Chapin, D.D., said: 

Until this century, woman could not have 
bad a part in a Congress like this, in her own 
right, for. two reasons—one, that her presence 
would not have been thought of or tolerated, and 
the other was that she herself was still too weak, 
100 timid, and too unschooled to avail herself of 
such an opportunity had it been offered..... 
Now the doors are thrown open in our own and 
mary other lands. Women are becoming masters 
of the languages in which the great sacred litera- 
tures of the world are written. They are winning 
the highest honours that the great universities 
have to bestow, and already in the field of Religion 
jvondreds have been ordained, and thousands are 
Sreely and teaching this new gospel of 
freedom and gentleness that has come to bless 
mankind. 


SALUTATIONS. 


When the words of welcome had been spoken, 
the responses followed, the Bishop of Zante 
being the first to rise. Turning to the dignitaries 
on the platform, he said : 

Reverend ministers of the eloquent name of 


God, the Creator of your earth and mine, I salute 
you on the one hand as my brothers in Jesus 


ate 7m om os ST tae was more effective than that of any of the 
name of the divinely inspired Gostel: which, Churches ; and then he uttered these memorable 


words : 


Our friends .of the Brahmo-Somaj have been 
picturing to you Christianity standing with the 
Bible in one hand and the wizard’s wand of civilisa- 
tion in the other. But there is another side, and 
that is the goddess of civilisation with a bottle of 
rum in her hand. O that the English had never 
set foot in India! O that we had never seen a 
single European face! O that we had never tasted 
the bitter sweets of vour civilisation, rather than 
that it should make us a nation of drunkards and 
brutes ! 


Nothing stood out in bolder relief as differen- 
tiating the religions of the world than the 
position women occupied in their cult; indeed, 
it may be said to be almost the key to their 
teaching. The address delivered by D’vivedi, 
of Nadiad, Bombay, clearly delineated the 
position of women in India. However much 
the intelligence and learning of the speaker 
might soften the hard outlines, the odious facts 
were still apparent. 


It goes without saying that widow re-marriage 
as such is unknown in this system of life, and the 
liberty of woman is more a sentiment than some- 
thing practically wanting in this careful arrange- 
ment, Woman, as woman, has her place in nature 
quite as much as man has as man, and if there is 
nothing to hamper the one or the other in the dis- 
charge of his or her functions as marked out by 
nature, liberty beyond this limit means disorder 
and irresponsible freedom. And indeed nature 
never meant her living embodiment of love — 
woman—to be degraded to a footing of equality 
with her partner, to fight the hard struggle for 
existence, or to allow love’s pure stream to be 
defiled by being led into channels other than those 
marked out for it. This, in substance, is the spirit 


according to our faith, is the salvation of the soul 
cf man, and the happiness of man in this world. 

All men have a common Creator without any 
distinction between the rich and the poor, the 
roler and the ruled; all men have a common 
Creator without any distinction of clime or race, 
without distinction of nationality or ancestry, of 
name or nobility; all men have a common Creator, 
and consequently a common Father in God. 

I raise up my hands and I bless with heart- 
felt love the ¢ country, and the happy people 
of the United States. 


“This indeed is glorious,” cried Mr. Bonney, 
enthusiastically, as the Archbishop resumed his 
seat. 

Mozoomdar of Calcutta next spoke for the 
“men of the Brahmo-Somaj.” 

The reception accorded to the Chinese re- 
presentative was significant from an American 
audience. 

A BUDDHIST DELEGATE. 


No more memorable moment marked the 
proceedings than when the Buddhist delegate, 
Dharmapala of Ceylon, rose to address the 
audience. Ina letter published at the time, 
we are told of the impression he produced. 

With his black curly locks thrown back from 
his broad brow, his keen, clear eye fixed upon the 
audience, his long brown finzers en phasising the 
utterances of his vibrant voi:e, ke loohed the very 
image of a propagandist, and one {remb’ed to know 
that such a figure stood at tie hea’ of the move- 
ment to consolidate all the disc'ples o° Buddha 
and to spread “the light of A:ia” thr ughout the 
civilised world. 

He spoke of the first great Conference held 
in Patna, and of the consummation of that 


of the ancient Shastras, when they limit the sphere 


of woman’s action to the house, and the flow of her 


heart to one, and one channel alone. 
THEOLOGY AND MORALITY. 


The deep import of these words was empha- 
sised, when, at a later period in the Parliament, 
Chunder Mozoomdar, speaking for the Brahmo- 
Somaj, uttered these notable words :— 


What is theology without morality? What is 
the inspiration of this book or the authority of that 
prophet without nal holiness—the cleanliness 
of this God-made temple, and the cleanliness of 
the deeper temple within? Soon after we had got 
iba, our theology the question stared us in the 
face that we were not good men, pure-minded, holy 
men. and that there were innumerable evils around 
us, in our houses, in our national usages, in the 
organisation of our society. The Brahmo-Somaj, 
therefore, next laid its hand upon the reformation 
of society. . . . Do you know what the widows 
of India are? A little girl of ten or twelve years 
happens to lose her husband before she knows his 
features very well, and from that tender age to her 
dying day she shall go pisomgt penances and 
austerities, and miseries, and loneliness,and d 
which you tremble to hear of. I do not approve of 
or understand the conduct of a woman who marries 
a first time, and then a second time, and then a 
third and a fourth time—who marries as many times 
as there are seasons in the year. But I do think 
that when a little child of eleven loses what men 
call her husband, and who has never been a wife 
for a single day of her life, to put her to the 
wretchedness of a life-long widowhood, and inflict 
on her miseries which would disgrace a criminal, is 
a piece of inhumanity which cannot too soon be done 
away with. 


Deeply interesting was the address given by 
the Hon. Pung Kwang Yu, the official represen- 


tative of China, who said he had been brought 


up a “Yu” Confucian, not a “Wu” priest. He 
touched upon missionary effort in China in the 
following words :— 

If no restraint be put upon the spirit of proee- 
lytism, troubles will be sure to spring up. Further- 
more,if such a practice as giving religious instruction 
directly to women and girls, and screening the 
wicked from the pursuit of justice are allowed, this 
will have the effect of driving away those who value 
filial piety, brotherly love, sincerity, truth, 
propriety, rectitude, probity ; and who have a sense 
of shame, 

He gave a long and interesting dissertation 
on the philosophy of Confucianism ; its ethical 
teaching as regards women was not emphasised 
by him, But since we know that Confucianism 
teaches that death and all evils have their origin 
in the female principle, while life and prosperity 
come from the male principle, it is hardly to be 
wondered at that the representative of Chinese 
thought ended with these words : 

As for educational problems, such as the edu- 
cation of women and the training of the young, 
they are the products of political consideration and 
social needs, As the political institutions and 
social customs of the East and the West are radi- 
cally different, it is difficult to say what may be 


safely and advantageously copied by one from the 
other. 


ECHOES FROM THE EAST. 


The echoes from the East were fraught for 
us with some messages of hope that spoke of the 
stirrings of a truer spirit in the stagnant waters 
of their ancient faiths, The strange figure of 
Right Rev. Reuchi Shibata, who spoke for 
Shintoism in Japan, in his gorgeous robe and 
curious head-gear, might have been the mouth- 
piece of the teaching of George Fox. 


The words spoken by our own Mrs, Chant best 
describe the effect produced upon the hearers 
who listened to the dissertations of the different 
representatives of religion : 


I daresay that some of you have come to think, 
“« After all, what is all this about?” It is mostly about 
words ,... But underneath is poor humanity 
coming, coming, coming slowly along the patb of 
progress, nearer, up to the light for which Goethe 
prayed, And we are nearer the light in proportion 
as our religion has made us more and more lovely, 
more and more beautiful, more and more tender, 
more true and more safe to deal with, 
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TWO BOOKS OF VERSES. 


‘sPoEMS AND PROSE Ipyuis.” By Avausta 
Hancock. (Mawson, Swan, & Morgan, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.) 


Tus is a charmingly bound book of lyrics and 
stories that have appeared at one time or 
another in the periodical press. Miss Hancock 
has a good ear for rhythm, and her verses are 
well written, and form the vehicle of many a 


dainty fancy. 

ake this, for instance, from the poem called 
« White Lilac” :-— 

Ab! my lilac, bending gently, swaying in the 
evening wind, 

Sending forth thy joyous fragrance with alpurpose 
ever kind ; 

Tossing gently in the sunset, ere the young May 
moon shall rise, . ; 

Do the angels breathe upon thee in their passage to 
the skies? 

There is a haunting sweetness in the lilt of 
some of these songs that, rather than the 
thoughts themselves, makes their beauty. 
Notably is this so in “The Song that the Sea is 
Singing.” 

The song that the sea is singing, 
Is all of pain, 

When the wave-crests rise at sundown, 
Then break again ; 

And the sey floats on the billow 
While far on high 

No star shines over the darkness 
That veils the sky. 


The song that the sea is singing, 
Is all of peace, 
When the morn breaks sweet and smiling 
And night-storms cease ; 
And a boat with sails all silver sheen, 
Like white-winged dove, 
Comes o’er the bar, safe home to me, 
And brings my love. 
We notice the same sweetness in “The Barge 
on the River.” 
The barge is floating away, away, 
Under the gleam of the summer's day, 
While the red kine watch from the quiet shore, 
And the swallows twitter the rushes o’er ; 
And a maiden knits at the sunny prow, 
Sioging of hearts that are faithful now— 
While the barge drifts down—down 
To the old Dutch town. 


There’s a landing ‘e by the cool green strand, 
And a maiden is waving her little hand, 

And there’s somebody watching her as she goes 
With her heart like a flower and her face like a rose; 
And the swallows might carry her message of bliss, 
And the river might ferry him over a kiss— 

While the barge drifts down, down, 

To the old Dutch town. 

Here is a lyric that reminds us of Lovelace in 

its light touch : 

When nodding cowslips blossom sweet 
And daffodils unfold, 

When violets breathe their fragrance fleet 
Adown the dewy wold: 

When river rushes softly sway, 
And gladsome songs resound, 

Then comes the time when hearts are gay 
And love on earth is found. 

When swallows round the homestead fly, 
And May-buds woo the breeze, 

When hush’d the owlet’s lonely cry 
From distant elder trees, 

When golden-starred with countless flowers 
The sunny meadows shine, 

Then hearts are gay ’mid hope's sweet hours, 
And love is yours—and mine. 

“To touch chords responsive in the hearts of 
some who read; to bring back the memory of 
some beautiful past; to wake a dream of some 
golden future,” is the wish of the author, and it 
is one which will not fail in its realisation 
wherever the book is read. 


“Love’s Music,” AND OTHER Poems. By 


Annie MaTuEson (Sampson Low, Marston 
and Co.) 


The writer of these poems is already known 
to the reading world as the author of 
“The Religion of Humanity,” a book of 
poems which won the unanimous approval 
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of the critics. In this volume Miss Mathe- 
son well maintains her place among the 
thoughtful poets of the age. She is no mere 
rhymester, but a poet with a message, though 
that message is uttered in song. Above the 
roll of the numbers her voice rings clear. 


Quench not Love, though pain and wrong 
Smite the dead and living ! 
Quit ye like true men and strong, 
Vanquish by forgiving, 
Nor in death itself let slip 
This life's heavenly fellowship. 
In “Love’s Music” there is a_ beautiful 
thought set in beautiful verse : 
Then am I sad to know how much is stilled 
Before a melody can be divined, 
Brave notes that, in their own good time and place, 
May in their turn some other cadence grace ; 
Mute sacrifice in toiling lives enshrined, 
That sweetness may in others be fulfilled. 


And what can be truer and sweeter than 
this “ Time-worn Tune ” P 


There’s many a heart to-day must ache, 
Or in the -tide glory break, 
Though sunbeams all the flowers awake, 
Soft kisses giving : 
But light and love may others heal, 
Until, with slow surprise, they feel 
A Master-hand to-day unseal 
The joy of living! 
In “ The Single Snowdrop ” there is a noble 
image: 
Long since in Pilate’s jadgment-hall, 
By suffering, Brotherhood was crowned ; 
Have we no brothers now in thrall, 
Where Love is daily scourged and bound ? 
God ! my heart aches 
Amid the sin and strife. 
What right have we to all the joys of life? 


The finest thing in the present volume is 
“The Man who saw the End of the Journey ”: 


I have known reek loss, and disappointment, 

Touched the hand of madness, met the hope that 
hoped not, 

Yet do I love thee, O world, my mortal dwelling! 

Oh, how I love thee, sweet life that’s mixed with 
sorrow, 

Fain to lose no fraction of thy tempestuous faring 

Still oo the milestones spin past ere I can count 
them: 

Soon will the journey with all its strange adven- 
tures, 

Heaven-sent encounters, sweet coincidences ; 

All that makes a poem, vivid, ample, mystic ; 

Soon will it be over, and will not be repeated. 


Voices, faces, heart-beats, all that makes the drama, 

I shall have to leave them: though they are mine 
for ever, 

They will be transfigured: I would fain remember 

aii poor earthly weakness, dear in imperfec- 

on :— 

Stay, O Time, thy chariots; O Memory, seize thy 

tablets ! 


Not a radiant angel do we ask, or seraph ! 

We are not celestial, and we need Thy comfort. 

Being God, Thou seest ; being Man, Thou knowest: 

Let us lean a moment, as the son of thunder 

Leaned, when death awaited Thee, ere the cross 
was ready. 


IN AND OUT OF PARLIASIENT. 
BY ONLOOKER. 


THE HOUSE OF THE PEOPLE, 

The representatives of the people met at 
Westminster on February 12th, and not a day 
too soon. Mr. Gladstone had arrived from 
Biarritz at six o’clock on the previous Saturday, 
and appeared well and cheerful, while Sir William 
Harcourt, as it was very evident two days later 
at Portsmouth, was below par and troubled by 
bronchial cold. 

The Victoria Fund, Floating Derelicts, 
Electrical Leakages, the case of Mr. Bell, the 
matchmaker’s, unpopularity with his workpeople, 
and other minor matters came on first for 
consideration, and then the House settled down 
to serious business, and to a discussion of the 
Peers’ Amendments to the Scotch Fisheries 


Bill, 
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Next day the Employers’ Liability Bill was 
again under discussion, and Lord Dudley’s clause 
was amended, after Mr. Cobb's three years’ con- 
cession had been carried by a majority of two. 
The majority for the Government Amendment 
was only twenty-two, so, of course, the Lords 
are jubilant, and the Bill is said to be dead for 
this session. 

Contracting-out 1s a complicated matter, and 
few but labour experts understand it in all its 
bearings. Perhaps Mr. Burns’ pithy explanation 
hits the main point better than any lengthy 
disquisition. He stated, “the real object (of 
these mutual insurance funds) is to enable 
employers to chloroform their workmen against 
trade-unionism.” 


All eyes were directed towards the House of 
Commons on Thursday when the Lords’ Amend- 
ments to the Parish Councils Bill camo up for 
consideration. Of all Conservative statesmen, 
only Mr, Leng lifted up his voice in favour of 
the population limit for a Council being raised 
from 200 to 600, and so ina very brief space 
the Lords’ Amendment on this point was 
negatived by the substantial majority of sixty- 
nine. It is unmanly to kick a man when he is 
down, but so great has been the Salisburian fall 
that even Mr. Chamberlain has lifted up his 
heel against him, and the ex-Premier has 
discovered that the worst foes are they of his 
own household, for even his own nephew, Mr. 
Balfour, made but a_ half-hearted and 
immediately-swept-away defence. 

More amusing still was the collapse of Lord 
Salisbury’s attempt to abolish compounding, and 
to disqualify labourers, ladies, and possessors of 
the service Franchise for serving on the Parish 
Councils. Mr. Fowler’s admirable and argu- 
mentative speech was hardly needed, for Mr. 
Balfour this time yielded without a struggle, 
and saved half an hour of precious time by 
accepting the rejection without troubling the 
House to divide on the question. But the 
funniest thing of all was when Mr. Chamberlain 
stood up against the Lords’ Amendment on the 
three miles limit, and there was a_ general 
stampede of all sorts and conditions of men into 
the ministerial lobby, leading to a majority of 
116 for the Government, and when the question 
of Public House or Public Schoolroom came up 
Mr. Chamberlain was able to show that the 
Lords had been acting contrary to the precedent 
set up by themselves in 1890, and their amend- 
ment was rejected without a discussion. 


Indeed, the surrender has been complete, and 
the House of prejudice, pride and privilege has 
been routed by the House which represents the 
people, the purse, and whatever elements of 
progress have found effective expression. The 
Allotment question is not to be referred to the 
County Council as the Lords wished, mindful 
as they were of the large landlord element 
which prevails on that body in rural districts. 


THE HOUSE OF THE OTHER PEOPLE. 

The earth is the Lords’ and the. fulness 
thereof pretty well sums up the prevailing and 
underlying idea of the Peers in their treatment 
of the Parish Councils Bill. But they are 
beginning to be disillusioned. Tho scenes 
witnessed last weck in the Victoria Hall, Ports- 
mouth, when Mr, Acland declared the message 
of the Government, “Our course is clear, we 
shall negative all their amend nents ;” and at St. 
James’ Hall, London, almost simultancously, 
when the crowd overflowed and surged Jike a 
rolling sea as far back as Piccadilly Circus, lave 
made their impress; and the Lords :re, it is 
rumoured, making haste to climb down with 
even greater haste than they climbed up. 
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LEAVES FROM MY LIFE. 


BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 
CHAPTER VIII. 
LITTLE BOATS SET OUT FROM SHORE, 


THE first great break in our lives was when 
Oliver went to Beloit, a town founded by Con- 
gregationalists, fourteen miles down the river, 
to finish his preparatory studies and enter col- 
lege. He had rarely spent an evening away 
from home in all his life until he was eighteen. 
Busy with books and papers “around the even- 
ing lamp,” sometimes “running a (writing) 
race” with me, or going into the dining-room to 
teach Mike and other “farm hands” to read 
and write, cipher and spell, busy with his chores 
and sports and farm work, Oliver, with his per- 
petual good-humour, was a tremendous institu- 
tion to have about, and the shadow was heavy 
when he first started out from dear old Forest 
Home into the world. 

With his easy-going, happy nature and his 
dear love for the old place, my brother would 
have lived on contentedly all his days, I think, 
a well-to-do, industrious, and yet book-loving 
farmer. But mother gave her only son no rest. 
He was to go to college, carve out a future for 
himself, be a minister some day, perhaps—that 
was her dearest wish and father’s for the most 
gifted of their children. 

From the firat, we had gone regularly to 
Beloit to “Commencement,” that great day 
when the people gathered in the grove, and 
President Chapin, stately and handsome, sat 
in the midst on the gaily-festooned plat- 
form, with noble-looking Professor Emerson (a 
cousin of Ralph Waldo), and the other “ college 
dons” beside him. We had heard Horace 
White, now a famous journalist in New York 
City, pronounce his graduation speech, and I 
hardly knew which most impressed my fancy, 
his address on “ Aristocracy,’ or his lemon- 
coloured gloves. We had rejoiced in the brass 
band on these occasions, and hummed its airs 
for a whole year afterward, And now “ Ollie” 
was to go, and some time he would be a part 
of all this pageant, but not “the girls,” for no 
women were admitted. This gave to me those 
“long, long thoughts” of which my cousin 
Morilla Hill had read to me in a classical book : 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

‘And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.” 

(Only, when she read it, I always said to 
myself, “a girl’s will.”) 

So the new suit of clothes was made, the 
trunk packed with every good and pleasant 
thing that we could think of, even to a little 
note from Mary, “just to surprise him when 
he’s lonesome,” and I made a pen-wiper for him 
—one of my very few achievements in “ orna- 
mental needlework.” Mother put in his Bible, 
Watts “On the Mind,” and Beecher’s “ Lectures 
to Young Men,” and Bridget got up such a 
dinner of roast turkey as made him sigh at 
the thought of how much too much he had eaten, 
as well as at thought of how much too little 
he should get in future of flavours from the 
bounteous old farm. 

Father and he mounted the big waggon, 
stored with bed, stove, and that precious new 
trunk for his room; crack went the whip, 
round rolled the wheels, and Oliver was gone 
for aye ! 

“Does God want families to be broken up 
this way ?” was my query, as I watched them 
from the front piazza until my brother’s waving 
cap was lost to view. ‘I don’t believe He 
does, and it would be far better for Oliver and 
for me too, if we had gore together.” 

“Or, better st ll, if we cou'd all go together, 
and you thre: chidren still live on at home, 


until you had homes of your own,” said mother 
gently, as we three women folks, feeling dread- 
fully left behind, wiped our eyes and went in to 
help Bridget clear away the dinner dishes. 

Oliver brought home many books from college ; 
indeed, while there, he got together a library of 
about eight hundred volumes. The book-case 
in father’s room had Shakspeare, which Oliver 
and I had each read before we were fifteen, and 
reviewed to suit ourselves as to our favourite 
plays; also the famous New England “ English 
Reader,” which we knew nearly by heart, and 
volumes of travel and biography ; but, after all, 
there were not very many books we cared for. 
Newspapers and ines were our chief read- 
ing until this wonderful library of Oliver's began 
to appear upon the scene. Here we.e cyclo- 
peedias and histories, Bohn’s translations of the 
classics, the English poets, essayists, and his- 
torians. It was a perfect revelling place and 
revelation—my brother’s room, where I now 
spent most of the time, 

One day I noticed in the Chicago Pratrie 
Farmer that the Illinois Agricultural Society 
had offered a prize for the best essay on the 
“Embellishment of a Country Home,” and 
straightway I said to my mother, “ I’m going to 
compete.” As usual, she encouraged me to 
“branch out” and so, pencil in hand (for I 
couldn’t think at all except thus armed and 
equipped ), I began my formidable task. I had 
this in my favour, that my own home was a 
model, and that I had seen it grow from nothing 
to a bower of beauty. What little I could do 
at writing or anything else, I always did “ upon 
the fly,” my brother said, and it was true ; so the 
essay was soon ready and criticised by my four 
standbys, father inserting a characteristic sen- 
tence; “ Plant trees, and do not fail, for health 
and beauty’s sake, to plant the evergreen—the 
emblem of perpetual life.” A few months after, 
a small box came through the post-office, ad- 
dressed to me. I had never before received 
anything in “ Uncle Sam’s” care that looked. so 
ominous. Strings were cut, tissue papers re- 
moved, and behold ! there was a handsome silver 
medal with my name, and the words “ First 
prize for essay,” and a lovely cup besides, while 
under all was a note—from S. Francis, Secretary, 
Illinois Agricultural Society, congratulating ‘a 
lady so young on an achievement so creditable.” 
I was of an enthusiastic nature—that was 
evident from the way I went with a hop, skip, 
and jump through every room in the house, 
singing out “ Hurrah!” until Bridget in the 
kitchen, Mike in the garden, and rollicking old 
Carlo took up the strain, and the whole family 
laughed and shouted and rejoiced in my joy. 

No girl went through a harder experience than 
I, when my free, out-of-door life had to cease, and 
the long skirts and clubbed-up hair spiked with 
hair-pins had to be endured. The half of that 
down-heartedness has never been told and never 
can be. I always believed that if I had been let 
alone and allowed as a woman, what I had had 
as a girl, a free life in the country, where a 
human being might grow, body and soul, as a 
tree grows, I should have been ten times more 
of a person, every way. Mine was a nature 
hard to tame, and I cried long and loud when I 
found I could never again race and range about 
with freedom. I had delighted in my short 
hair and nice round hat, or comfortable “ Shaker 
bonnet,” but now I was to be “choked with 
ribbons” when I went into the open air the rest 
of my days. Something like the following was 
the “state of mind” that I revealed to my 
journal about this time (my seventeenth year) : 

This is my birthday and the date of my martyr- 
dom. Mother insists that at last I must have my 
hair done up woman-fashign, She says she can 
hardly forgive kerself for letting me run wild so 
long. We've had a t time over it all, and here 
Is it like another Samson shorn of my strength. 


That figure won't do, though, for the greatest 
trouble with me is that I ae shall be shorn 
again. My back hair is twisted up like a cork- 
screw; I gg lige Jars hair-pins ; my head aches 

eet are entangled in the skirt 


in, so long as I live. As for chasing the 
sheep, down in the shady pasture, it’s out of the 
uestion, and to climb to my “ Eagle’s-nest ” seat in 
the big burr-oak would ruin this new frock beyond 
repair. Altogether, I recognise the fact that my 
occupation’s gone. ‘ 

Something else that had already happened 
helped to stir up my spirit into a mighty unrest. 
This is the story as I told it to my journal: 

This is election day, and my brother is twenty- 
one years old.. How proud he seemed as he dressed 
up in his best Sunday clothes and drove off in the big 
waggon with father and the hired men to vote for 
John C. Frémont, like the sensible “ Free soiler” 
that he is. My sister and I stood at the window 
and looked out after them. Somehow, I felt a lump 
in my throat, and then I couldn’t see their waggon 
any more, things got so blurred. I turned to Mary, 
and she, dear little innocent, seemed wonderfully 
sober too. I said, ‘‘Wouldn’t you like to vote as 
well as Oliver? Don’t you and I love the country 
jast as well as he, and doesn’t the country need our 
ballots?” Then she looked scared, but answered, 
in a minute, “ ‘Course we do, and ’course we ought, 
but don’t yon go ahead and say so, for then we 
should be called strong-minded.” 

These two great changes in my uneventful 
life made me so distressed in heart that I had 
half a mind to run away. I told Mary and 
mother all about it, after a little while, and that 
ended the only really “ wild” plan that I ever 
made, except another, not unlike it, in my first 
months at Evanston, which was also nothing 
but a plan. 

“You must go to school, my child, and take 
a course of study ; I wish it might be to Oberlin” 
—this was my mother’s quiet comment on the 
confession. “ Your mind is active; you ure 
fond of books and thonghts, as well as of out- 
doors; we must provide them for you to make 
up for the loss of your girlish good times; ” 
so, without any scolding, this Roman matron 
got her daughter's aspirations into another 
channel. To be busy doing something that is 
worthy to be done is the happiest thing in all 
this world for girl or boy, for old or young. 

In the spring of 1857, when I was seventeen, 
our parents sent us to Milwaukee because our 
Aunt Sarah was then one of the leading teachers 
there, and they had entire confidence in our well- 
being when we were with her. 

I was never in an institution where the moral 
atmosphere was so clear and invigorating as 
that of the Milwaukee Female College, founded 
by Catherine Beecher, of the famous “Beecher 
family.” We used to sit in the great study hall 
without a teacher present, and any girl who 
would have misbehaved or laughed or whispered 
would have been looked upon as_ beneath 
contempt. We were all “upon honour ”—the 
teachers trusted us. I remember on the first 
day, I went to my class in geology, and, not 
knowing that it was against the rule, I spoke to 
a classmate about the lesson as we were climbing 
the stairs toward our teacher, and entirely away 
from supervision; my school-mate looked at me 
brightly and kindly, evidently perceiving that I 
intended no harm, and laid her taper finger on 
her sweet, shy lips. I could not forget in a 
thousand years the majesty of the occasion, as 
it impressed my mind, the sacred sense of truth 
it gave me and the determination that it 
deepened in my spirit to be just as trusty and 
conscientious as was this noble schoolmate. 


Miss Agnes Weston spoke in the St. Martins 
Town Hall last week on temperance work in 
the Royal Navy. Our ships, she said, were 
manned by sober and well conducted blue 
jackets. There was not aship or gunboat in 
the service but had a branch of the Royal Navy 
Temperance Society on board. 
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Our Letter Bor. 


A WOMAN’S ACADEIIY. 


«. Auice Mary Pery writes :—Why should 
- women have their own Academy of Art? I 
would heartily subscribe to the object for one. 
Having been an art student myself, and being a 
great lover of art, I am more deeply interested 
in the subject of art as a serious profession for 
women than in any cther, except that of 
Women’s Suffrage. ; 

As an att student I had full sr of 
seeing the quality of the other students’ work. 
In more than one instance it struck me as good, 
and in two could be seen genius. But it also 
was clear to me that the course of study for 
women was affected (injuriously) by their sex 
(in England at least) ; their chances are better 
in Paris. 
at the head of the study of drawing, painting, 
and modelling is the study of “‘ the life ” as 
artists say, and without such all art is 
vain. In brief, where are women (in England) 
to get their art training? Men artists (the most 
jealous of beings) bar the door of their own 
institutions as much as they can. This being 
so, cannnot we women take heart of aan and 
have our own, and show what we cando! Cast 
and life schools we must have, and not be afraid 
of the undraped models. ‘‘ Honi soit qui mal y 

nse.” And the truly earnest, pure minded 
artist is always the last to think evil. 


THE MORAL STANDARD. 


Mrs. F. D. Power writes :— 

It was with real regret that I read the sub- 
ioined from the pen of Lady Jeune, whom I 
Lave always regarded as upholding the equal 
standard uf morality for both sexes. I cannot 
pass it by without a protest. In the ‘* Revolt 
of the Daughters” (Fortnightly Review, Feb., 
1894) Lady Jeune writes :— 

Men can’t and will not, at least as society is at 
present constituted, bring a blameless past to the 
altar; but they may make expiation for their past 
by fidelity and devotion to the woman they marry, 
and unless a man is lost to every sense of honour, 
he does not disappoint the woman in her expecta- 
tions. 

Whilst this argument is accepted by even 
a good, benevolent, and cultivated woman, no 
wonder that the editor of the Fortnightly 
declines any contribution, leading for, or 
maintaining the equal standard of morality 
for both sexes. In the brave struggle for 
social purity which has aroused the consciences 
of some and broken the spell of unsound 
theories about the neces:ity of vice for men, 
what is to be said if one of our own sex con- 
dones sin? Does the writer realise the pernicious 
influence of such an admission, the discourage- 
ment to striving for the victory over self which 
her words may give to some young men? The 
second statement has an equally unsound ring. 
Can fidelity in a happy union atone for having 
degraded some poor sister, who, at the time her 
seducer is living in holy matrimony, may be an 
outcast and without hope? I trow not. 


Hotes and Queries. 


QUESTIONS. 

Anxious Ong.—Do you consider that the 

; ion of the certificate of the Cambridge 

igber Local Examinations and the L.L.A. 
Diploma of St. Andrew’s University would be 
sufficient «qualifications for keeping a private 
school ? 

Caw you give advice as to the best copying 
machine for invitations, notices, etc! Is the 
cyclostyle or neo-cyclostyle best, or has a better 
been invented ” 

Deroz.—Could you advise me what bovks 1 
could read bearing on the Biblical side of the 
Woman Question, as some of Paul’s sayings 
present grave difficulties ? I am strongly opposed 
to all disabilities which are inflicted on women 
merely because of sex. 

Nationa, Vatug.—Can you tell me the 
value of our collieries and mines? Also what 
the national ground rents are, together with the 
value of the railways, canals, harbours, Govern- 
ment property. Is there any one book which 
contains an inventory of England's property, 
public and private ? 

ANSWERS. 

Cookinc Cuasses.—The best traiving to be 
got in the country for cooking and laundry work 
in connection with Elementary Teaching and 
County Council Technical Classes, is at “ The 
Liverpool Training School for Cookery,” Colquit 
Street, Liverpool. Miss Fanny Calder is the 
Hen. Secretary, and I know will be very glad 
to send terms and icular tu those whv desire 
the information. The Cookery Mistress under 
the Wolverhampton School Bo rd was trained 
at this school, and she is excellent in every way. 
Her salary is £100 a year. We have just adver- 
tised for a second mistress with a commencing 
salary of £70 a year. In my opinion capable 
and sympathetic (properly trained) teachers 
could find a good field uf work in this direction. 


SINCE OUR LAST. 


The death of Lobengula is confirmed. 

The Oxford and Cambridge crews are busy at 
training. 

Lord Cromer is now well enough to take carriage 
exercise. 

The Queen is expected at Windsor Castle to-day 
at a quarter to two. ; 

Dr. William Alexander, editor of the Hrening 
Gazette, Aberdeen, is dead. 

The Paris police have made many domiciliary 
visits to the houses of Anarchists. 

Cardinal Manning’s voice was reproduced last 
week by means of the phonograph. 

The University of Aberdeen has conferred a 
D.D. on Rev. G. G. Barrett, of Norwich. 

It is said that the inhabitants of the Argentine 
Government are favourable to Jabez Balfour. 

The death is announced of Lady Deane, wife of 
the Right Hon. Sir James Farker Deane, QC. 

The City Solicitor, Mr. Crawford, has retired 
from the Royal Commission on London govern- 
ment, 

The House of Lords have negatived the House 
of Commons’ amendments on the Employers’ Lia. 
bility Bill, 

It has been discovered that printing from 
movable types was known to the Egyptians in the 
tenth century. 

An American political boss has been sentenced 
to six years imprisonment for violating the election 
law in November last. 

The House of Commons has disagreed with the 
main amendments of the House of Lords on the 
Local Government Bill. 

The first Levée of the season was held at St. 
James’s Palace, on Monday, by the Prince cf Wales 
on behalf of the Queen. 

The Emperor William gave his promised visit to 
Prince Bismarck at Friedrichsrahe on Monday, and 
met with an enthusiastic reception. 

The Atlantic liner Paris had her rudder dumaged 
786 miles west of Qicenstown, and had to put 
back, steering with her twin screws, 

The House of Lords has insisted on certain 
amendments uf the Sea Fisheries Kegulation Bill 
which the Commons have disagreed to. 

a Sk hours were devoted by the School Board 
to the discussion of the proposed circular to 
teachers. The alternative circulars were all re- 
jected. 

The new German ironclad Brandenburg, while on 
its trial trip, had one of its steam pipes burst, 
killing forty men. No blame is attachedto the 
crew for the disaster. 

Major-General Lord Methuen, Lord Roberts, and 
Mr. W. 8. Caine spoke at a meeting at Chelsea 
Barracks to promote the formation in the Home 
District of branches of the Army Temperance 
Association. 

The Parliamentary Committee of tte ‘Trades 
Union Congress were told by Mr. Asquith that 
ten additional factory inspectors had been ap- 
pointed, and that laundries were to be included in 
a new factory bill, 

An extraordinary explosion occurred in Green- 
wich Park, near the Observatory, killing the man 
who carried the explosive. The man is supposed 
to be a French Anarchist, named Bourdin. Thou- 
sands of persons have visited the scenc of the ex- 
plosion. The inquest on the Frenchman, Bourdin, 
has been adjourned for a weck. 


MELLIN’S FOOD 


For INFANTS and INVALIDS. 


“ Mr. MELLIN. “Tate's Horer, Perernean, March lath, 1893. 

“ Dear Sir,—I enclose photo of my daughter, Helen Cruickshank, taken when nine months old. She 
is now eighteen months, and was brought up entirely on your Food for the first twelve months. She continues 
t get it once a day, and is exceptionally strong and healthy. Her flesh is very firm indeed for so stout @ 
child. I have, and still do so, recommenlet your Food as being the Food ¢ par excellence’ for children. 

‘““ Yours very sincerely, R. CRUICKSHANK.” 


MELLIN’S EMULSION “itver or 


CURES COUGHS AND COLDS. INVALUABLE FOR BRONCHITIS, ETC. 


For CHILDREN and ADULTS. Price 2/6 and 4/8 per Bottle. Sample Size, 1s. Of all Chemists and Stores. 
AN ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET ON THE FEEDING AND REARING OF INFANTS, a Practical and Simple Treatise for Mothers, containing 
a large number of Portraits of Healthy ani Beautiful Children, together with Fac-similes of Original Testimonials, which are of the greatest interest to all 
mothers, to be had with samples, free by post, on application to—. 


MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, Stafford Street, PECKHAM, S.E. 
Apply at once for MELLIN’S PEARL ATLAS of the WORLD, enclosing 1d. Stamp for postage, addressed to ATLAS DEPT., at the above address. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

“The Heavenly ‘I'wins,” by Sarah Grand. 
New and cheap edition, price 6s. (London, 
William Heinemanw). 

“Stories of the Sea.” (Sampson Low, 
Marston & Co., Limited.) 

‘“‘ Stories of the Army.” (Sampson Low.) 

‘ Stories of Italy.” (Sampson Low.) 


A Socialist Deputy in the French Chamber pro- 
posed to make the sale of imported corn a State 
monopoly. 

It is stated that a rough draft of the Queen’s 
Speech for the next Session of Parliament has been 
drawn up. 

Under the auspices of the Bermondsey Vestry a 
well-attended demonstration was held in Trafalgar 
Square to protest against the action of the House 
of Lords. 

At a crowded meeting of men in the service of 
the London and North-Western Railway a resolu- 
tion to ai, Ste coniracting out in the Employers’ 
Liability Bill met with no support. 
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satisfactory work accomplished during the year. 
Mrs. Emmett afterwards eaves the meeting. 

NEwBuRY.—Nearly 200 working men were enter- 
tained ;by thelocal B.W.T.A. at tea in the Temperance 
Hall recently, At the meeting which followed 
Miss Dolton presided, and the men were addressed 
by the Mayor, Mr. Joseph Elliott. Miss Collins, 

iss Brice, Miss D. Elliott, and Mrs. W. Davies 
took part in the meeting. 


BrEecon.—Mr. George Blaiklock has just con- 
cluded a successful mission here, at which a special 
B.W.T.A, meeting was held on February 7th, at 
the Coffee Tavern, with great success. 


CovgenTBY.—The Annual Meeting was recently 
held in St. Mary’s Hall. Miss Gardner read the 
report, and Dr. bh J. Anderson Brown gave an 
address. 

WALLASEY.—The fourth annual report of this 
branch gives a record of good work doné’ during 
the past year. 

GUILDFORD.—The seventh annual meeting was 
held on February 15th. Mrs. Coote presided. The 
Secretary read a report of excellent work done 
during the year. 

St. Heugsns.—A drawing-room — was 
held on February 14th, Mre. E. Shorrock, Eccles, 
presiding. Mrs. Tomkinson, of Tarporley, gave an 
address. A collection of 193. 6d. was taken in aid 
of the Industrial Farm Home. 


Hay.—The first Pablic Meeting organised by the 
newly-formed Hay Branch was held on Monday 
last in the Drill Hall. Miss Williams occupied the 
chair, and Miss Shilston gave an ad.iress. 


HORFIELD (Bristol).—An afternoon meeting of 
the members and friends of the Horfield Branch 
was held on Tuesday, February 13th, when Miss 
Shilston gave an address. 

CLIFTON (Redlands Branch, Bristol).—A draw- 
ing-room Meeting was held at the house of Miss 
Charles, Worcester Lodge, when Miss Shilston spoke 
upon the proposed Industrial Farm Home. A col- 
lection, amounting to £2 8s. 9d., was taken for the 
Home. 

Beaurokt (Monmouth).—The most interesting 
of a week’s series of Temperancs Meetings was 
held on Thursday, February 15th, when the ladies 
of the new Beaufort B.W.T.A. undertook the even- 
fog. Mrs. Griffiths presided. Miss Shilston gave 


an address. Mrs. Bray (Ebbw Vale), Mrs. Evans, 
and Mrs. Tovey also spoke. 

Lgyton —A drawing-room meet was held 
here by the kind invitation of Mrs. Wi to com. 
memorate the Women’s Crusade. Miss Mayer, of 
Upper Holloway, gave an address ; and a collection 
of £1 was taken for the proposed Industrial Home. 

New SOUTHGATE AND FRBIERN BARNET.—A 
successfal meeting was held at the Wesleyan 
ae recently when Miss Hoddinatt gave an 

ress. 


NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN’S 
TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION, 


FEDERATED TO THE WORLD'S WOMAN'S 
CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 


ANNUAL CoUNCIL MEETINGS.—These meeti 
are being arranged for May 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10 
The Committee desires to remind Secretaries that in 
accordance with the constitution, branches have 
the right to send nominations for officers aud 
Executive Committee, and resolutions for the 
Council, which must reach the office (24, Memorial 
Hall) not later than March 15th. 


NEWS FROM THE BRANCHES. 


PENZANCE, —A drawing-room m: was held 
on February 9th at Miss Pascoe’s, Moirab Place, 
when a reading -on the “Crusade Psalm” was 
ie a collection made for the proposed Inebriate 

ome, and collecting boxes taken. 


MANCHESTER.— Miss Gorham has recently con- 
ducted a Gospel Mission in the Public Hall, 
Rusholme, with much success. The last day of the 
Mission was devoted to temperance, and sixteen 
joined the Association. 

SuTTON.—Lccal meetings have been held here 
with success. 

GAINSBOROUGH.—A meeting was held at Kirton 
Lindsay on the 6th inst., at which Mrs. Holmes, 
Miss Wright, and Miss Porter spoke. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—A Drawing-room Meet- 
ing in aid of the proposed Inebriate Home was 
held in the Mansion House, February 7th. 
Amongst those present was the Mayoress, Mrs, 
Wilberforce. Mrs. Scholefield pr‘sided, Canon 
Lloyd and the Rev. Hugh Falconer vook part in the 
meeting. An able address was given by Mrs. T. 
Strange Hatton, Superintendent of t..2 -,ational 
Department of Health and Hygiene. A collection 
was taken on behalf of the fund, and a number of 
SIGNALS sold. 

LaDywooD (Birmingham Ladies’ Temperance 
Union B.W.T.A.).—The Annual Tea and Meeting 
was held on the 13th in at the schoolroom, 
Edgbaston Congregational Church. The meeting 
was presided over by Mrs. Hallowes. Mrs. Hotch- 
kiss read the report, which gave account of very 


‘“BHLFAST HOUSH.” 


WALPOLE’S SALE 


HOUSEHOLD LINENS, 


CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS, 
ETC., 


WILL CLOSE 24° FEBRUARY. 


SALE LIST AND PATTERNS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


WALPOLE BROTHERS, 


89, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
' (Two Doors from Oxford Street.) 


WEsT LONDON Mission.—On Tuesday, February 
13th, a Drawing-room Meeting was held at 
Mrs. Percy Bunting’s, Endsleigh Gardens, when 
an address was given by Dr. Sarah Anderson 
Brown, describing the proposed Industrial Home for 
Inebriate Women. Mre. Price Hughes presided. 
There was a good collection at the close, and about 
thirty collecting boxes for the Inebriate Home 
were distributed. 

CHELSEA AND KENSINGTON.—A Drawing-room 
Meeting was held on the 16th inst. by kind invita. 
tion of Mrs. Whelpton. The audience consisted 
chiefly of young women connected with the houses 
of business in the neighbourhood. A programme 
of music and recitations was contributed by friends, 
and addresses were given by Mrs. Whelpton and 
Miss Northcroft. 

CLAPTON.—A meeting was held on February 
15th at Pembury Grove Chapel. Miss Gregory 
presided, and Deaconess Townson gave an address. 
Collecting boxes were taken for the Industrial 
Farm Home. 

Croucw END.—A Drawing-room Meeting was 
held on the 13th inst., at which Mrs. Aukland, 
Hon. Secretary of the National B.W.T.A., gave an 
address. 

“Y” mectir gs have been held with encouraging 
results at Tollington Park, Liverpool (Fairfield), 
Preston, Manchester and Salford Penitentiary, and 
Plumstead. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO 
SECRETARIES. 


Please otserve the length of published se be 
Write on one side of the paper in a legible d. 
Do not include a! report in correspondence,if possible. 
Ceports should be sent in by Monday morning to 
Mrs. Ward Poe, 24, Memorial Hall. 


THOMSON’S 
“oer” CORSHT. 


PERFECTION! sold ty all Drapers, Annual Sales 
One Million Pairs. ° 


Dd... . 10/6 gE ry . 6/6 
E ... . 8/6 a ove . 8/= 
Black, le. ext a. 
Approved by the whole polite world. 
If yrur drapr canrot eurp y you, write direct to 
4, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, giving size, and enclos- 
and the Curset will at once be sent you. 


ing P.O.O., 
W. S. THOMSON & CO., Ltd, Manufacturers, 


Twrive Frest Mrvare. M-deinT engethe,17,14,& 15in, 


CROWN LAVENDER SALTS, 


Refreshing and Invigorating. 

These renown d pp-ell.1 g Salts exbaie a must delicious odour ; 
they are a refreshmcn* to the invalid, a delightful deodoniser, and 
aluxury forall. By leavii g the etopper out for a few mon ents, 
) adelightful perfume e.capes, which freshers and purities the air 
) most epjcyab!y.—La Follet. Annual sales exceed 500.( 00 bettler. 

Genuine only with the Crown stop} er and label of the ‘Crown 
Perfumery Co.” 
| Reject worth'ess imitatic ns offered under a similer name, and 
wl ~which only <au:e diesppoint ment to tt e purct.aser. 

Prices 2s. and 4s. per noe: 
CROWN FERFUMERY CO., 177, New Bond Street, London. 
Sole Makers of the Celebrated Crub Apple Bicssom Perfume. 


Manufacturers 
Manufacturers 
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! | ’ 
FOUR GREAT HOUSEKEEPER s 


BOONS, TRY ONE, 


RISING SUN 


STOVE 
POLISH 


EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, & 
BEST BLACKLEAD ++ 


« WORLD 


i Dozen of 
N' SUN METAL 
RIS! POLISH 
GIVES TOALL KINDSOF METALS A 
BEAUTIFUL SOFT BRILLIANT POLISH 
6d. & 1/- Bottles. No Mixing, 
Gold in 24, Os, Bearenly amy BUDDING, 


CHANCELLOR'S PLATE POWDER. 


¥ is sae meget toad know to equal 
bonsclenn: —ENQUIRE WITHIN.—3d. per box, 


C < S DOUBLE 
MA STARCH 
CONTAINS IN PROPER PROPORTIONS 
“LOSS. BORAX, GUM,WAX, &« &c 
UIRES no addition or eapecetion 
, and rtainty. 
Se OBUCES ecutifulWhite Glossy Linen. 
Ask your Grocer to get them for you, 
C. CHANCELLOR @ Co., LONDON, E.c. 


CASH’S 


GAMIBRIG FRILLINGS, 


For TRIMMING LADIES’ AND CHIL- 
DREN’S UNDERCLOTHING AND 
CHILDREN’S AND JNFANTS’ WASH- 
ING DRESSES, ALSO FOR TRIMMING 
PILLOW CASES, SHEETS, AND 
AMERICAN SPREADS. 


IMPERIAL 


NEW ILLUSTRATED PATTERN BOOK 


(containing Woven Samples of 
materiai) free by post on appli- 
cation to— 


J. & J. CASH, 
COVENTRY. 


The QUEEN says:—“It is the 
fashion for large firms to issue 
pamphlets to the public, but few have 
issued such an attractive catalogue as 


that now published by M Je 
Ton p y Measrs, J. and 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
30 WORDS FoR 2s. 
9d. for each Additional 9 Werds, 
yed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
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WOPEN AND TEMPERANCE. 


An INTERVIEW WITH 


SIR BENJAMIN W. RICHARDSON, 

M.D., F.B.S. 
Ir is interesting to note, in studying the career 
of the eminent physician and scientist, Sir B. 
W. Richardson, that it was in accordance with 
his mother’s wish that he entered the medical 
profession. She died when he was quite a little 
fellow, nine years old, yet it was she who shaped 
his career. 

Ever since 1854, when Dr. Richardson gave 
up his connection with country practice at 
Mortlake, and settled permanently in London, 
his name hasbeen a household word, not only 
in his professional capacity but in social science, 
sanitary matters, and hygiene generally. One 
is apt to regard him as the physician who 
teaches people how to keep well, rather than the 
one who cures disease. 

It was in the year 1874 that Dr. Richardson 
delivered his famous course of lectures on 
“ Alcohol,” before the Society of Arts. This 
was the first time that any eminent medical 
man had spoken from experimental evidence in 
favour of total abstinence, and the crowded 
auditorium testified to the great interest taken 
in this scientific demonstration. The con- 
clusions arrived at by Dr. Richardson were, 
that alcohol is not a food, and that it cannot 
be taken without serious injury to the physical 
and mental powers. Thus the physiological 
argument was introduced into the temperance 
cause. These lectures were published in book 
form, and were followed by “Dialogues on 
Drink,” “The Temperance Lesson Book,” and 
“ Diseases of Modern Life.” We cannot stay to 
enumerate Dr. Richardson’s many contributions 
to literature, but there is one admirable little 
pamphlet, “Alcohol in Relation to Health,” 
being a letter to Lady Jane Ellice, which every- 
one should have. It is published at the 
National Temperance League, Paternoster 
Row. 

HIS ESTIMATE OF WOMAN. 


The nobility of his mother’s character and 
the inspiring and sympathetic companionship of 
his wife, a lady of great musical and artistic 
ability, have combined to create in Dr. 
Richardson an almost exaggerated estimate of 
woman's influence generally, and he most cor- 
dially consented to give me his views regarding 
woman’s influence upon the Temperance Move- 
ment in particular. When I called at his well- 
known residence, 25, Manchester Square, 
although it was a rather early hour in the morn- 
ing, the list of callers had already begun, and I had 
to sit for at least an hour looking out into the 
Square before I was ushered into the eminent 
physician's study, I found him seated at his 
writing bureauin a large and handsome room, 
tho walls of which were literally covered from 
floor to ceiling with books. 
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After the tedium of waiting, Sir Benjamin’s 
hearty hand shake and cheery manner seemed 
refreshing as a breath of ozone, for although 
time has a little silvered his hair it has left 
almost untouched his brisk and buoyant 
roanner. 

“ And so,” he said, “you want something for 
Lady Isabel’s paper. I do not know why it is, 
but I always think of Lady Somerset as ‘ Lady 
Isabel;’” and after this little preliminary we 
plunged into the subject in hand. 

“ Would you give me your views, Sir Ben- 
jamin, regarding woman’s influence on the ques- 
tion of temperance P” 

“Tt seems superfluous to say that I think 
her influence in that matter very great. I go 
further, and say that in my judgment it is the 
most important influence in connection with 
the movement, and that the progress of tem- 
perance depends upon women almost entirely. 
Fifteen or twenty years ago women 8 
greatly in the way of temperance reform. They 
imagined that there was a property in alcohol 


My: 
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which imparted strength, and upon this most 
erroneous suppositioa they administered wine or 
spirits to delicate children and weak persons, 
and in cases of fainting and temporary debility. 
Then, too, they had conventional ideas about 
hospitality. The moment a visitor arrived the 
decanters and wine glasses were produced. 
It was simply a fashion. I remember, too, that 
until about twenty years ago whenever there was 
a medical consultation at a private house the 
table in the rvom where the doctors were to 
mect would be laid out with a variety of wines 
and spirits. It was the lady of the house who 
ordered this ; it wae her idea cf hospitality.” 


“She thought t? 1 ‘dical men would like it, 
I expect, Doctor f 
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“Possibly some of them did, but what I 
want to draw your attention to is the 
radical change which has taken place in 
social drinking customs. No lady would 
ever think now of providing wines at a 
medical consultation. I never see such & 
thing now. Neither does a lady offer wine to 
her callers.” 


AFTERNOON TEA. 


“You think afternoon tea an improvement, 
Doctor ? ” 

“Tam not going to be drawn into advocat- 
ing tea-drinking,” replied Sir Benjamin 
with an amused look, as though he found him- 
self between Scylla and Charybdis, “ but I take 
the present fashion to be much of a formality, 
very little tea is really taken and so no harm 
is done. Excessive tea-drinking is exceedingly 
harmful. ‘Tea causes dyspepsia, undoubtedly. 
I well remember, as a young man, visiting the sick 
in the stocking-weaving districts about Leicester, 
and the weavers there, especially the women, 
were martyrs to dyspepsia because of their tea- 
drinking habits, but if I am to choose between 
a glass of wine and a cup of tea, I decide in 
favour of the tea. The danger of taking even 
a small quantity of alcohol is that it creates a 
craving for more. That is inevitable. I wish 
I could see ladies banishing wine from the 
dinner table just as they have done from their 
drawing-rooms ; that would be an immense step 
forward. But women move slowly in matters 
of social usage; they are very conservative in 
their ideas, more so than men.” 

“Do you not think, Sir Benjamin, that one 
of the hopeful signs of the woman’s movement 
is that women are becoming less conventional, 
broader in thought, and more independent in 
action P” 

“Tam very glad to see that tendency in 
women, but while I fully approve of perfect 
freedom being given to woman in the shaping 
of her career, I still maintain that nothing she 
does in a more public sphere will ever sur- 
pass in importance her social influence, and 
above everything her home influence. There 
she reigns supreme. And while woman can do, 
and in fact is doing, the work of man very 
successfully in many ways, I want to emphasise 
most strongly that « man can never du « 
woman’s work. 

“ While I look upon the advanced woman as 
a hopeful sign of the times I want her 
to feel how incalculably important to the well- 
being of humanity are her own peculiar functions, 
and that if she is tempted to under-estimate or 
put these on one side she is leaving a gap which 
cannot be filled.» Physically and naturally it is 
meant that women should tend the children. if 
do not think that men will cver be able to do 
that work ;” and here a woe-beyone expression, 
which was almost comic, came over the Doctor's 
cheery face, at the bare thought of male nurses 


| beside the cradles of the future. Not, how- 
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_ is a delusion. 
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ever, that he seri usly believed that mothers 
would ever be likely to entrust their infants to 
the tender mercies of their male relations. 

Passing on to the consideration of a mother's 
influence as viewed from the temperance stand- 
point, Sir Benjamin continued, “ Children in- 
variably take their habits from their mother ; 
whatever they see her eat, or drink, or do, they 
desire to imitate. The first mental impressions 
which the child derives from its mother—it 
rarely takes any from its father—are quite as 
strong as heredity. I considér that a child 
gets its hereditary tendencies from its father, 
and its acquired habits from its mother. Such 
being the case, it is even more important that 
mothers should be total abstainers than that 
fathers should. That is, less harm will come 
to a child from having a drinking father than 
from having a drinking mother.” 

DRUNKENNESS AND HEREDITY. 

“ Do you not consider, Doctor, that drunken- 
ness is often hereditary ? ” 

“ Very rarely, I think. The drinking habits 
of parents may, of course, influence children in 
the way of bad example, but an acquired habit 


rarely if ever descends beyond one generation. 


Insanity often runs in families and sometimes 
escapes one generation to reappear in a later 
one. That is what in medical science we call 
atavism, but I do not know of any authenti- 
cated case of atavism with regard to inebriety. 
Drunkards frequently complain to me that they 
have inherited the drink crave. Only yesterday 
@ man came to me and said that it was im- 
possible for him to overcome his crave for 
alcohol, because he inherited it from his grand- 
father. That was a lame excuse, and it is an 
excuse which I never countenance. People 
may have a tendency to drink, derived from 
their parents, but that is very different to a 
fixed heredity, and ought never to be received 
as a drunkard’s excuse. Inebriety is a mad- 


_ ness, like a short anger, and does not engender 


deep transmissible heredities. 

“But the fact that inebriety is not a fixed 
heredity throws the greater responsibility 
upon mothers. The nursing mother who 
drinks spirituous liquors directly transmits to 
her child the taste for alcohol, as if she 
were teaching it to drink in the common 
acceptation of the term. During the nursing 
period a woman feels enfeebled, and is 
advised to take a little alcohol; stout is fre- 
quently prescribed, and she imagines that she is 
deriving great benefit from it ; there is a greater 
flow of milk after it ; she feels less exhaustion, 
and she may make flesh rapidly. The whole thing 
If there is a greater supply of 
milk, it is produced at the expense of the 
mother ; if she feels stronger, it is only transi- 
tory, not permanent strength ; and if she gains 
flesh, it is from the amount of saccharine matter 


_ contained in the stout. But saccharine taken 


with alcohol in large quantities frequently causes 
fatty degeneration of the heart, and an early 
death in consequence.” 

MILK v. STOUT. 

“ May I ask, Doctor, what you would advise 
a nursing mother to take in place of stout P” 

“Milk, and oatmeal or wheatmeal—which- 
ever is preferred—porridge; good soup; or a cup 
of milk and water with a teaspoonful of Liebig’s 
extract, make an excellent substitute for stout. 
But above everything 1 advise plenty of youd 
pure milk. Let the woman who values her 
own life and the well-being of her child never 
touch alcohol during pregnancy and the nurs- 
ing period. 

“For many years I have taught with all the 
energy at my command that the pregnant 
woman is one who should ever be under excep- 
tional vare. J was glad to sve that Mr. W. T. 
Stead had s» strongly supported this view in his 
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article upon the ‘ Civic Church’ which appeared 
a few months back in the Review of Reviews. 
It is in the first stage of pregnancy that the 
greatest care should be taken of the expectant 
mother. What she eats and drinks, what 
exercise she takes, what sleep she secures, what 
clothes she wears, what surrounding states or 
conditions affect her mental sphere, all tell on 
that newly forming entity, her coming child. 
The build, the quality, nay, the sex, may be 
determined here; it is, in one sense, the genesis 
of the new existence. It is most important to 
warn women against being deluded into drinking 
spirituous liquors at this momentous epoch. 
They can never calculate the harm they may 
do that life which lives through them.” 

“Do you not think, Sir Benjamin, that the 
free, out-door life which girls lead now, is calcu- 
lated to do away with the morbid craving for 
stimulants which beset the girls of the past, 
who did little but work samplers and grow love- 
sick P” 

“I think the modern tendency decidedly 
healthful. When women led more secluded and 
stay-at-home lives they suffered greatly from 
hysteria, fainting, and kindred nervous affec- 
tions, and the remedy prescribed was the inevit- 
able ‘glass of wine.’ These glasses of wine, 
taken to relieve ennui and to raise the spirits, 
often led to habits of sly tippling. I advocate 
athletics for women as well as for men, The 
Greeks had their trained women athletes, but 
Jewish teaching, which has dominated our later 
civilisation, went against woman as the rival of 
man in everything, until at last it came to be 
actually thought that there was something in 
the anatomy of woman which would prevent 
her from excelling in athletic exercises. A 
great mistake was made on this point. Women 
have in our days excelled in some athletic 
games, as they have in the mental competition 
between the mathematical wranglers. But here 
again, let me warn women, who take to the 
practice of athletics, that there is nothing worse 
for them than drinking stimulants.” 

“Do you approve of women taking part in 
the political side of the temperance question P” 

‘Tt is too late in the day to discuss whether 
women are to come into the political arena or 
not. They are in politics, and have got to be 
reckoned with. And so long as the functions 
and duties of life which only women can per- 
form, are not neglected, I quite agree with 
women using their great abilities and wonderful 
argumentative influence on the side of politi- 
cal reforms—temperance reform especially. 
Although I am strong for Local Option, I 
alvocate the taxing-out plan. Make alcoholic 
drinks so dear that it places them out of the 
reach of the people, and they will hesitate to 
indulge in expensive luxuries. Increase the 
taxes on things which are injurious and remove 
the burden from useful commodities. Public- 
houses ought to be specially taxed. On this 
taxing-out plan what the revenue lost through 
decrease of consumption would be made up by 
increase of payment. It is a sound basis of 
political economy to make the necessary and 
useful commodities cheap and the luxuries and 
harmful things dear. By this plan spirituous 
liquors would be gradually taxed out. Let 
women use their political influence on this side 
of the question.” 

THE MODERATE DRINKER. 

“What have you to say, Sir Benjamin, to 
the moderate drinker ? ” 

“Simply this, that moderation is the gate of 
dissipation. If it were possible never to go 
beyond a very moderate use of alcohol I should 
not be a total abstainer. But alcohol taken 
into the system creates a body for itself, and 
that body is always craving for more stimulant. 
It is probable that so long as any alcohol remains 
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in the body, the desire—I may say the urgent 
desire—for more of it is severely felt. To effect 
the cure of drunkards it is necessary for them 
to be kept a sufficiently long time without 
tasting alcohol, for its complete elimination 
from the tissues; then the appetite grows 
feebler, and at last ceases altogether. Inebriate 
women are much worse to cure than inebriate 
men; the crave seems to sink deeper into their 
system. Women die more quickly from drink 
than men. I do not remember a case of a 
long-lived woman drunkard; they usually die 
before sixty, but men who are habitual drinkers 
occasionally live long lives. I often get some old 
man of eighty or so.cast up at me as evidence 
that alcohol, although indulged in freely 
throughout a long life, has not poisoned his 
system.” 

“How do you account for that, Sir Ben- 
jamin?” 

“There is a physiological explanation. Men 
begin, as a rule, to take alcohol early, when boys 
often, and the habit increases with them 
gradually, and as their drinking increases it 
gives rise in youth to an enlargement of the 
secreting glands, by which the spirituous liquor 
is quickly eliminated from the system. I 
remember very well being at the post-mortem 
of one of these aged and life-long hard drinkers, 
and the enlargement of the great eliminating 
organs was tremendous. Now, although that man 
was always drinking, he was never drunk, 
because the liquor he took did not remain in 
his system long enough to do serious harm, 

“ But with women it is very different. 
They rarely begin to drink until they are 
matured, past twenty-five at least, and their 
physiological structure cannot then undergo the 
same change as takes place in that of the drink- 
ing youth ; consequently the alcohol they imbibe 
remains in their system and performs its deadly 
work more quickly. A drunken woman never, 
I believe, lives to old age.” 


DRINK AND “ ENNUI.” 


‘What are the chief causes, Doctor, which lead 
women to drink ?” 

“ Ennut, from want of healthful occupation, 
is a frequent cause, but often the drink crave 
in women is engendered by grief. Grief 
drives women to wine. Here is a typical 
case—a mother is watching by a sick child, 
she gets worn out with constant nursing, 
and friends say, ‘Have a little stimulant, it 
will help you to endure the night watches.’ She 
takes a little and fancies it does her good. The 
child dies perhaps, and, utterly exhausted from 
the long strains of nursing and overwhelmed 
with grief, she again seeks relief in stimulants. 
The funeral over, she lapses into a melancholy 
apathy and the resort to stimulants becomes 
more frequent until the bad habit is confirmed. 
She rarely ever conquers it. Her grief gets 
worse and her drinking gets worse, for alcohol 
really nourishes the grief. The same result is 
seen in women who have secret sorrows of other 
kinds. Grief does not drive men to drink; 
they take to it either from social habit, love, 
of life and gaiety, or are driven to it by worry. 
It is remarkable what a fine physiological picture 
is given in one of the old proverbs of the causes 
of the drinking habit,—‘Who hath woe? who 
hath sorrow ? who hath contentions? who hath 
babbling ? who hath wounds without cause ? 
who hath redness of eyes? They that tarry long 
at the wine.’ 

“The proverb is as true now as it was on the 
day it was written,” 

Saran A. Toorry. 
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To pray is to redeem any day from common- 
place. To have one quick flashing view of Gud 
makes common time sacred. 
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«WHO DID SIN—THIS [MAN 
OR HIS PARENTS?” 


BY LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 
CHAPTER IL. 
Unper the lime trees in the cathedral close the 
Je cinly to dance with joy, stirred in the 
morning breeze as though rejoicing in the 
gorgeous summer weather. 


oments ?” 
- a Burslg. said the kindly voice, and the 
doctor turned, holding out his hand ; ad then, 
slackening his pace, we strolled on together. 

“You were good enough,” I said, the usual 
greetings over, “to see some friends of mine ; 
they went to you in trouble. I wrote a note ; 
I think you will remember.” ; : 

“‘ Remember,” said the doctor, standing still 
and turning to look me in the face; *‘ I never 
shall forget that visit. It is burned into m 
memory. We see so much of misery, 80 muc 
of the inner working of the human heart, that 
a great deal of it necessarily escapes us ; and it 
is well that this is so. ‘The burden would be too 
heavy were it otherwise ; but the interview with 
that man and woman will be with me as long as 
life /asts.” 

My curiosity was aroused. ‘“ Why, Doctor 
Blackburn,” I said; ‘‘ surely beyond the fact that 
they are in trouble—and, alas! that is no uu- 
common thing to have impressed you so much— 
they seem to be very ordinary mortals, poor 
souls!” 

‘They came,” said the doctor, as we strolled 
slowly on, ‘‘and gave me their version of the 
story. Of course I knew enough to fill the 
blanks and make them tell in the end all they 
omitted, which is the principal difficulty in such 
interviews, and then I told them that | saw no 
reason why theyshould not save their boy. ‘Take 
hin,’ I said, ‘away from his present surround- 
ings and his overwuelming temptations ; take 
him into your home, make him feel that his 
welfare is the dearest thing on earth to you, his 
home life brighter than any other ; give him the 
companionship of goud men and pure, true girls, 
and let him feel he has a chance again, and that 
he can regain his self-respect. Praise him for 
all his good qualities ; let him understand his 
real worth; but, of course, you must banish all 
alcohol—you should never allow the temptation 
that must come with sight or smell to be within 
his reach—that is a sine gud non if you would 
have him cured.’ The old man rose, and coming 
to me, held out his hand. The tears were 
running down his cheeks. ‘ Doctor,’ he said, 
‘I thank you; you have kindled hope in my 
heart when it seemed almost frozen by despair. 
Thank you, thank you; God bless you! We 
will do as you say. The boy shall come to us; 
we shall surely save him. Poor lad, he is so 
genial, and so good-hearted; the home shall be 
made bright to him. Eh, Mary?’ he said. 
turning to his wife ; ‘ we are so grateful, are we 
not?’ It was pitiful to see the old scholar, 
who seemed usually precise and dry, thus moved.” 

The Doctor paused, and looking on the ground 
he waited a moment and then proceeded. 

‘*The mother had risen also, and while her 
husband was s,eaking she remained standing. 
Then, as he hesitated, she bruke in as though 
to prevent the possibility of his committing 
himself any further, in short, sharp sentences : 
‘lam sure we are very grateful. You are too 
kind, Doctor Blackburn ; our boy 18 always so 
happy at home ; indeed, he says he would rath. r 
be with us than anywhere; but we all know 
home is not the bes: place for young men who 
have their way to make. Of course, he could 
come back for a time, but I am sure you wll 
see that it would be impussible for us tu banish 
wing alt.gether from the hou-e, Why,’ she said, 
as the ;ause was not interrupteu, ‘you must 
understand it would be cous de ed 8» peculiar. 
A clergyman has his sucial position to consider. 
Our dinners ae quite reckoned among the 
county entertainments and ——'" ayain she 
seemed at a loss for the words that she expected 
would be supplied by her listeners. ‘ Indeed 
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would be at once supposed that something was 
wrong, or that we had changed our views. We 
must not hae the position; indeed we 
belong to the Church hea sro Society, the 
moderate drinking section. I have always main- 
tained it was the right view for a cl an to 
take, and my husband is President of the Parish 
Association, are you not, dear! But you see 
our social ition would suffer by any exag- 
geration; indeed, Doctor, we could not have 
our son at home under such circumstances ;_ it 
would not be best for him. I am sure you will 
see this with me.’ 

“It was with much difficulty that I con- 
trolled myself sufficiently to answer her courte- 
ously. ‘ Madam,’ I and, ‘I have given you my 
op nion, it remains for you to choose between 
your social position and your boy.’ 

‘‘ They left me afver that, with a few conven- 
tional words at ing, aud as I watched them 
turn from my hvuse, I felt a deep conviction 
that this silly, artiticial woman would wreck the 
ae whom she yet loved after her poor, pitiful, 
paltry fashion.’ 

There was a silence when the Doctor 
finished speaking. The birds were circling 
round the cathe tower. How many hun- 
dred years had their ancestors been flying in 
and out of the same nooks and crannies? How 
many generations had built their nests under 
the eaves of that protecting masonry? They 
like us, are creatures of habit, I thought, and 
yet a God-given instinct teaches them a mvther’s 
self-sacr ficing devotion. Like them, we move 
along our accustomed grooves, unreasoning 
often because others went that way before, 
fearful only of that which may be condemned 
as new and untried These were the thoughts 
that came to me as I looked up into the summer 
sky. 

‘Months elapsed, and in the baey round of 
work the incident had almost faded from 
my memory. Summer had fled; the autumn 
leaves had rustled to the ground; the old 

ear lay dead, and the world had donned 
ies shroud of white. The morning’s letters 
lay in a heap upon the breakfast table. I turned 
them over slowly. It is wonderful how soon 
one can learn to discriminate by the outside of 
a letter whether to read it at once or to lay it 
aside among the necessary evils that have to be 
dealt with from a stern sense of duty. Trades- 
men nowadays may conceal their advertisements 
and circulars by printing gold crests upon their 
envelopes to trap the unwary into believing 
that some new correspondent has entered the 
field, but the connoisseur detects the subtle 
ditference which it is impossible to defing. A 
letter in a well known handwriting was among 
those that came to me that day. 1 opened and 
read it as I poured out my cottee leisurely ; but 
scarcely bad my eye glanced over it before I rose 
ith a sud -en exclamation and rang the bell. 

‘‘Tell Henry to bring my cart round at once,” 
I said. “Ask for my warin fur closk. I may not 
be in to luncheon ; if I am wanted, say I have 
been sent for by a sick friend.” 


A REFORM CLEARING 
HOUSE. 


BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


THERE is no reason why the World’s Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union should not be a 
Clearing House of reform and philanthropic 
work in every town where it is organised. 
The mvdus operandi would be like this: the 
Presidents, Secretaries, and Committee ap- 
pointed for the purpose from every religious, 
philanthropic, and reform society of women in 
any given community, would be asked to meet in 
the drawing-room of a leading White Ribboner 
to ‘‘talk the matter over.” In moat cases the 
members of these Societies would be Total 
Absta:ners already ; but if not, then in accordance 
with the plans of the Woman's christian 
'emperance Union, which are now becom ng 
famniarised to thoughtful women everywhere, 
let a Total Abstaining section be organised in 
the different societies of women devoted to 
missions, home and foreign, to associated 
ciarities, or whatever line of beneficent work 
inay have proved most attractive to their 
membe s. This total abstinence section would 
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be represented on a Central Committee to be 
formed from represerftatives of all the different 
societies of women working on the lines indicated. 
This Council should be expected to hold a 
public meeting once in three or six months at 
which the progress of each Society, its method 
or plan of work, should be brought forward, and 
at the close of the meeting a collection taken 
to be divided among the societies represented. 
For this purpose a card should be provided 
with the names of all the societies that had 
joined this Central Committee, and each person 
willing to subscribe should be asked to place his 
or her name opposite the name of the society to 
which either wished to contribute. Etlorts 
should also be made to help each other on all 
the lines of work that the societies might have in 
common. For instance, jail, almshouse, and 
hospital visitation could be carried on by the 
appointment of two women from each and d 
by the Central Committee to take up that wor 
seriatim. The same method could be followed 
to advantage in house-to-house visitation, or 
Cottage Prayer Meetings. We have adduced 
these illustrations amply such, for the amplifi- 
cation of this idea of harmony in work among 
different societies is capable of being carried 
out almost without limitation. Let it be under- 
stood that each Society is entirely independent 
of every other, but that this Central Committee 
seeks only to utilise in the best possible way the 
energies of these who have a heart to help. An 
immense amount of valuable information will in 
this way be assured to workers who otherwise 
might remain ignorant of it, and the ingenuity 
and experience of all would be placed at the 
command of each. One of the best results of 
such a “Society of Societies” would be the 
study of current reforms with conversational 
gatherings, with a Question Box at the close of 
each meeting on questions read ; the training of 
you g workers in practical efforts among the 
class most needing help by means of reading, 
debates, speaking, singing, etc., and thus bring- 
ing out the talents of those younger members. 
The basis of all this effort being the universal 
noontide hour of prayer; the wearing of the 
White Ribbon us theie badge of philantbrop 
and peace ; the circulation of petitions that s 
advance national, local, and world-wide interests; 
so that it shall be felt by young workers in the 
cause of Christ and humanity that in adeep and 
true sense ‘‘the world is their parish” and that 
they no more work in isolation, and that by their 
very felationship with a Society wide as the 
world itself, whose literature they read and to 
whose journals they contribute their outcomings, 
they are learning to view all subjects pertaining 
to the welfare of the race from a loftier position, 
taking in a wide outlook, so that in time they 
will exchange the individual, the local, and in- 
sular point of view for one more in harmony 
with the spirit of the Gospel and the golden 
rule. The declaration that ‘“ whosoever will 
may come ” is often heard in “so many words ” 
but nothing is more unusual than to see it 
carried out in deeds. Nor will anything bring 
about a change by which this broadened yeneral- 
isation of Christianity shall pass from sound into 
sympathy except the working together of the 
widest minds, and the application to local forces 
of the same great-hearted philanthropy that 
characterises those who embrace with an 
equal devotion the near and the distant, the 
individual and the collective, in the warm circle 
of their goodwill and their practical efforts to 
realise the coming of the kingdom of universal 
brotherhood. 


The British Women of Weymouth have done 
excellent work in supplying early breakfasts to the 
men on the quay. I[n order to carry through this 
arra. gement systematically, the loyal - hearted 
women bave taken turnsto rise at four in the morn- 
ing. Not content witn one succes-ful effort, the 
committee, witn enterprising faith, have taken the 
Pu-lic Hall, give entertanments every week, and 
serve retreshments at opu.ar prices. Tue hall 
seats 2,0U0, and the mev iugs are well supported, 
witu the nearty aj proval of the May r. [ue Cuief 
Constable »f the BKorouszh has stated that “ since 
these neetipgs have ven he:d no cases of d:unken- 
ness » ave been brought befure the m:gi-trates oa 
the Monday or Tuesday.” The you y “ British 
Women” serv: the refreshments in white aprons 
with B.W.T.A. worked on the bibs, 
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‘*THE FATHER OF PRO- 


HIBITION.”’ 
GENERAL NEAL DOW'S NINETIETH 
BIRTHDAY. 


GENERAL Hon. Neat Dow, the founder of the 
Maine Prohibitory Liquor Law, will on March 
20th next complete his 90th year. He still lives in 
his native city, Portland, Maine, hale and hearty 
despite his years, and is most keenly and deeply 
interested in the progress of the cause of Tem- 
perance and Prohibition throughout the world. 
For nearly fifty years he has stood in the front 
of the Temperance battle in America, and has 
also visited this vountry several times in years 
past in the service of the same cause. Lady 
Henry Somerset has just issued a circular 
letter inviting Temperance reformers throughout 
the country to observe the day named, by means 
of special united meetings, in celebration of 
Neal Dow’s birthday, not only as a means of 
doing honour to one of the chief figures in 
modern Temperance history, but also as a 
means of calling public attention to the position 
and progress of the Temperance cause. This 
suggestion was first made by Miss Frances E. 
Willard, and has been cordially endorsed by 
the B.W.T.A. and by the United Kingdom 
Alliance. 

The chief celebration 
take the form of a great popular demonstration 
in Exeter Hall, and will be quite unique in 
character. The historic hall will be made gay 
by appropriate decorations, Special pieces will 
be sung by a highly trained choir, and played 
on the grand organ, and by an orchestral band ; 
and an artistic souvenir programme of the 
occasion will be issued. A quite unprecedented 
success is confidently anticipated. Among the 
speakers will be Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Miss 
Willard, Lady Henry Somerset, Mr. J. H. 
Raper, Mrs. Ormiston Chant, Rev. H. Price 
Hughes, and Hon. and Rev. Canon Leigh. They 
have all personally known General Neal Dow, 
and all, or nearly all, have seen for themselves 
the working of Prohibition in Maine and else- 
where. The arrangements for the Exeter Hall 
meeting are in the hands, as joint secretaries, of 
Mr. H. J. Osborn and Mr. F. Cowley, and par- 
ticulars may be obtained of them at 112, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C. 
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INDUSTRIAL FARI1 HOPE. 


WE are making a great effort in our branches of 
the British Women’s Temperance Association to 
raise sufficient money by May to justify the 
commencement of the Proposed Industrial Farm 
Home for Inebriate Women. 

We feel sure that all who have read Lady 
Henry Somerset’s New Year's letter in the first 
issue of the SianaL, and subsequent papers on 
the subject, must be deeply interested in the 
scheme. 

May we venture to appeal to all readers of 
the Sienat for their practical help in this great 
national undertaking? Subscriptions and dona- 
tions, large or small, from 1s. upwards, will be 
most gratefully received and acknowledged. 

We are hoping to raise £1000 by May, and 
we are issuing small collecting boxes and cards, 
which we shall be delighted to supply either 
singly or in larger numbers. 

We would suggest that friends anxious to 
help the cause, but who may be unable to send 
a subscription, should write for ten cards or 
boxes (supplied free), and distribute them to 
their friends, asking each one to collect 5/ or 
2 6. We are finding everywhere so many people 
who are most gladly willing to collect these 
small snms when the scheme has been explained 
to them. M. O. Goruam. 
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A SPLENDID BEGINNING. 


Mrs. Sarah Elizabeth Hinton, of Cheltenham, 
has sent to Lady Henry Somerset the i- 
ficent donation of £500 towards the founding of 
the Industrial Farm Home for Inebriate 
Women. We feel sure that this news will 
gladden the hearts of all the British women 
who have been working for, and praying about, 
this enterprise, and that thus encouraged they 
will work to collect the needed sum before May. 

Collections taken at Drawing-room and other 
meetings sent as donations towards Inebriate 
Homes :—Guernsey Branch, per Miss Cohen, 10s. ; 
Willesden Branch, per Mrs. P » £1; Had - 
ton Branch, per Miss Brown, 10a.; Sutton Branch, 
eee Saunders, 10s.; Preston Branch, per Mrs, 

, £1; Little Hallingbury, 2s. 64.; Crouch 
End, £1 16s.. 7§d.; Bootle Branch, 13s, 4d.; 
Aberystwith Branch, per Mrs. Snape, 13s, 6d.; 
8 Branch, 16s.; Gainsborough Branch, 
15s. 6d.; Tavistock Branch, 103. 6d.; Stratford 
Union M Band, £3 1s. 6d.; Devizes Branch, 
6s.; Norfield, per Mrs. Bowden, 12s. 6d. ; Caerwys, 
Mrs. Evans, 6s.; Launceston, per Mrs. Hicks, 
6s.; Stoke Newington, per Mrs. Aukland, £4; 
Sheffield (donation), 103.; Woolwich Branch, per 
Mrs. Cosson, 10s.!; Highbury Branch, per Mrs. 
Hooper, 7s.; Oxford Branch, per Mrs. Hills, 10s. ; 
Fins' Park, per Mrs, Short, £3 3s8,; Colchester, 
al Mrs. Marriage, 10s.; Newoastle-on-Tyne, per 
rs. Angus, 10s.; Sunderland (Milford Branch), 
per Mrs. Metcalf, 14*,; Bootle Branch, per Miss 
Cripps, £1 1s,; Bishop Auckland, per Miss Wood, 
10e.; E. Dalwich, per Mrs. Gauntlett, £1 5s. 1d. ; 
Leytonstone, per Miss Binks, 10s. ; Fordingbridge, 
Mrs. Horsey, £1; Clevedon, per Miss Harris, 
£3; Birkenhead Branch, £1 1s.; Saffron Walden 
Branch, £3 15s, 6d.; Gateshead and Felling 
Branch, £3 12s. 6d.; Greenwich Branch, £1 10a. 6d. ; 
Peterborough Branch, 10s. ; Pickering Branch, 10s. ; 
Charlton and Blackheath Branch, £1 8s. 4d.; 
Hexham Branch, £1 2s. 6d.; Leeds Branch, £5; 
Bradford Branch, 6s.; Bury St. Edmands Branch, 
£1 1s.; Llanfair Branch, 10s.; Penrith, per Mrs. 
Boden, £4 18s, 10d, ; Widnes, per Miss Robinson, 
16s.; Ecoles, per Mrs. Ludlow, £1 83. 6d.; Old 
Kent Road, per Mrs. Langford, £1; Leyton, £1; 
Middlesboro’, per Mrs. Wherrit, 5s.; Sidcup, per 
Mrs. Brook, 103.; Liverpool, Edge Hill Branch, 
13s.; Liverpool, Toxteth Branch, 17s. 6d.; Liver- 
pool, Blundellsands and Waterloo Branches, 
£1 4s. 8d.; Manchester, Tatton Branch, 5s.; Mus- 
well Hill, East Finchley, and Highgate, £6 10s. ; 
Doncaster, £2 12s, 6d.; Forest Hill, £2 8s. 2d. ; 
Walkden, 10s.; Tunbridge Wells, £1 6s. ; Leicester, 
17s. 6d.; Lee and Lewisham, £1 16s. 6d.; Boston, 
Lincs., 10s.; East London Women’s C.T. Union, 
Janior Branch, per Mrs, Sheffield, 12s. 3d.; South- 
sea, per Mrs, Dann, 103.; Edgbaston Ladies T.P.U., 
per Mrs Barron, £1; N. and W. Finchley, per 
Miss Porter, £1 13s. 8d.; Weymouth, per Mrs, Cole, 
£1 6s. 6d.; Peterchurch, per Mrs, Lane, 10s.; 
Alston, per Mrs. Dickinson, 10s.; Chesterfield, per 
Miss Dabble, £5; Hetton-le-Hole, Mrs, Drammond, 
£1 3s,; Woodford, per Mrs. Fowler, £6 43. 9d. ; 
Ilklev, Mrs. Smith’s meeting, per Mrs. Stenthal, 
£1 10s.; High Barnet, per Mrs. Bates, £5; Mrs. 
Hinton (Cheltenham), donation, £5; Mrs. Fox 
(Wellington), donation, 103.; a Sunday-school 
Girl, donation, £1; Miss Harris (Reading), sub- 
scription, £1; Rev. W. Swainson, Forest-row, 
£1 1e.; Mrs. Walker (Doncaster), donation, £1; 
Redruth, per Mrs, Edwards, £5; Salem, per Mrs, 
Moff, £5 3s.; Miss Gaskell, per Miss Cole, dona- 
tion, £1; Mrs. Bell (Leeds), box, 2s,; Mrs, Boden 
(Manchester), box, 2s. 6d.; a box given in railway 
train, 2s. 6d.; Mrs. Jobnstone and Miss Guyer, 
Ryde (I.W.), collected on card, £4 11s.; Mrs. Moor 
(Forest-row), box, 2s.; totaJ, £131 9s. 84d. 

Secretaries of Branches still intending to hold 
drawing-room or general meetings for the Indus- 
trial Farm Home, are reminded what an excellent 
opportunity these meetings are to get out collecting 
boxes and cards. We are greatly encouraged at 
the hearty response given by so many secretaries to 
the Collecting Competition, and hope to receive 
many more applications, which should be made to 
Miss Gorham, Judde-place, Tonbridge. 

Mrs, Amanda Smith has been holding successful 
meetings in Cornwall, in Wales, and in the East of 
England, We regret to learn that the extreme 
damp of the past few weeks has severely tried her 
throat and chest; but we trust that after a short 
rest she will be able to fulfil all her engagements. 
In season and out of season the indefatigable 
Superintendent of this department works un- 
ceasingly, Miss Gorham held a successful mission 
in Manchester, and is now working in Grimsby, 
The work of the Evangelistic Departunent has been 
most encouraging, and gives us cause for deep 
thankfulness. 
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Well done, faithful workers! The reports from 
all parts of the country bring nothing but cheer ; 
new branches springing up on all sides, full of 
vigour and eithastaes tar ng caught the spirit of 
the faithful organisers who first set before them 
our aims and objects. The Principality is leading, 
and the number of local societies and the increased 
membership are largely due to the untiring toil of 
Gwyneth Vaughan (Mrs, Hughes), our gallant little 
Welshwoman. The North Welsh Union is growing 
and becoming a power for good, and we expect to 
welcome a goodly company from the land of song 
when we meet in May. Miss Hood has held suc- 
cessful Conferences at Welshpool and Caerwys, 
Newtown, and Meifod. 

Two hundred new branches have been added to 
the Association since the May Council, and fifteen 
more are about to be organised as we go to press. 
Mrs. Dann has done splendid service in the South 
of England. Mrs. Sheppard has more calls than 
she can fill in Somersetshire, Devonshire and Corn- 
wall, Miss § has organised in Hertfordshire. 
Mrs. Emmett has worked valiantly in the North. 
Miss Whyte reports Y Branches organised, and 
good work accomplished. Mrs, Cameron reports 
branches organised. Miss Langstaff and Miss 
Shilston are also out in the field. 

The meetings of the National Executive held in 
Manchester were signalised by the delightful wel- 
come accorded by the Manchester Women’s Christian 
Temperance Association. The spacious dra 
room of the Y.M.C.A. was placed at the disposal o: 
the Committee, and the pro opened by a 
presentation to the President of a beautiful bouquet 
of white flowers, and to each of the ladies a bunch 
of snowdrops. We had the opportunity, during our 
stay in the city, of visiting the Fallowfield Sana- 
torium for Inebriate Women—a quiet homelike 
retreat, where every detail of the arrangement 
speak of the loving thought and care bestowed 
upon the inmates. 

The President's engagements during the last 
month have included some of the largest meetings 
of the year. At Preston, where a Conference was 
held, 1,600 people assembled at an early hour, the 
proceedings throughout being characterised by the 
utmost enthusiasm. Miss Willard, who has been 
obliged to withdraw from all public work in order 
to take complete rest, was enon on the platform, 
and spoke with her usual eloquence, expressing her 
intense gratification at visiting the cradle o 
Temperance Reform in 
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England. Her words will 
be long remembered by the eager listeners who 
enjoyed the unexpected pleasure of thus greeting 
the President of the World’s W.C.T.U. The 
evening gathering packed the great hall, Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson and Lady Henry Somerset ad- 
dressed the meeting, Sir Wilfrid’s genial humour 
and practical sense as usual delighting his audience. 

At Bradford the following day, Friday, February 
2ad, Lady Henry spoke to a gathering of a thousand 
women in Salem Chapel, and in the evening again 
addressed a mass meeting of 5,000 people, with 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson and other speakers; and the 
next morning she met the Committee at the local 
President’s house. The President has also held 
meetings at Altrincham, Bury, Oldham, Carlisle, 
Manchester and Southport. At Eccles the Hon. 
Mrs. Lyttleton arranged a good drawing room 
meeting, which was addressed by Lady Henry 
Somerset, 

Mrs. McLaren gave a Parliamentary Drill under 
the auspices of the Manchester Women’s Christian 
Temperance Association, and she repeated the 
exercises at Preston for the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Union. The educational value of this 
drill is now universally recoghised. Nothing is 
more calculated to fit women for public work than 
the training thus afforded. Mrs, Eva McLaren will 
hold a Parliamentary Drill for the Liverpool women 
on March 10th. 


The great success of the Southport Annual Meet- 
ings of the B.W.T.A. has given a great impetus to 
the work. An all-day Conference was held on Mon- 
day last, and the National President was enthusiasti- 
cally received at theafternoon gathering. A magni- 
ficent bouquet was presented to her in the name 
of the British Women by the Hon. Sec,, Mrs. 
Sykes, who welcomed Lady Henry Somerset. 
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the Weekly Number. The price of the Supplement 
alone ts 2s. per 100 prepaid. Carriage 6d. per 100 
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